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Vou. VIII. FEBRUARY, 1373. No. 8. $ 
Novice. | a barrel ready to ship in less time than any one | . 
| can remove 100 Ibs. in boxes. 

Dear Bex Journnat.—We have so many things | Will Miss Katie Grim be so kind as to tell us ® 
to say, and so dislike to fill your pages with useless | what kind of an extractor she used, and whether & 
matter, that we hope you will excuse brevity. she thinks it possible for her to have taken care of i 

Page 122. Thank you, B. J. B., the fact you | such a quantity of box honey in the time mentioned ? 4 
have narrated certainly goes to show that bees may The word “large’’ should have been “ long’’ up a 
be more inclined to wor/: in boxes in the Bay State and down, as applied to Mr. Alley’s frames. 
hive than in the Langstroth. Had you used the Mr. Alley’s remark, at top of page, ‘‘ I have just 


oe 


extractor, you would have had a surplus from your _ the best frame for the honey extractor that can be 
other two hives as well. And if your stock were | got up,” settles the question for ever. 










of equal strength, you should have obtained an (Will Mr. Adair talk to him about making such . 

equal amount from each. assertions as he did to us. Ain’t it wicked for & 
Mr. Gallup first gave us this idea and some | patent right men, too?) 

experience since has strengthened us therein. Page 130. Please, Mr. Adair and Mr. Gallup, 


In managing for box honey, you were dependent don’t say any more that we do not move combs to 
upon luck and chance, or the caprices of the give queen room, for we have done it invariably 
bees ; with the extractor you always have honey for several years, and, as all our readers know, 
when you have bees. Are we not right, Mr. | have urgently advised so doing. 

Gallup? The Quinby stock was worked so, as well as you 

Same page. Dronings is making some mistake or Mr. Gallup could have done it, we think, and we 
in regard to the teakettle feeder. As we use them, | forgot to mention, that we also extracted the honey 
the liquid is kept in by atmospheric pressure, and | from it once to give the queen room, when they 
they never leak, even when filled with pure water, were all full and would not go in the boxes. 
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if the frames are nearly level. We should always Mr. Quinby just now writes us: / 
remove honey board to feed rapidly. ‘You will please me by giving facts whether for 
Mr. Alley, will you tell us what our friend | or against me.”’ 
should have done more to induce the bees to work Will not friends Alley and Adair try and be as 
in the boxes, as you prepared them for him, when | liberal. Mr. Adair, it is the first page or cover of 
they wouldn’t. ‘* Progressive,’ that we object to. If we set our- 


Mr. Alley certainly means to invite those who selves up as an ‘‘oracle’’ we beg pardon, and will 
failed with his hive to send in their report, as well ‘‘git down’”’ this minute. We have no rights for 
as the successful ones, we feel sure he meant so to | sale on ‘‘hive’’ or ‘‘ teakettle,”’ and if it is of any 
word his invitation. value to them, we hereby make everybody a pre- 

Mr. Alley, our ‘‘ favorite hive’’ always gives us a | sent of an ‘individual right”’ to canvass; and we 
surplus every season. If weak we make them | advise and give the fullest directions in this jour- 
strong, a /a ‘* Gallup,’”’ and then when supplied with nal for every beekeeper to make his own ‘ hives,”’ 
empty combs the ‘extractor’ always gives us a | ‘‘teakettles’’ and “quilts’’ at home, and after 
surplus. Last summer, for the first time, we were | “three pages’’ ‘‘ descriptive,’ if they still do not 
enabled to give each colony the combs of the last | understand, we will, if desired, send samples, as 
one extracted, so that our colonies were soon all of | we make them ‘‘to work from,’ and if Mr. Adair 
nearly equal strength, besides shaking the bees will ask his ‘‘ carpenter,’ ‘‘tinner’’ and ‘‘ wife”’ 
directly on a full set of combs, from which the | how much Novice makes on the articles at the 
honey had been extracted, enabled them to com- | prices mentioned, we think he will see how little 
mence work with scarcely one minute interruption. | motive besides accommodation, we have for adver- 
All new colonies, so soon as they had flying bees, | tising our wares in these columns. 
were to take care of so much brood, were worked When Novice asks you $5.00 or $10.00 for a 
the same way. piece of paper giving the privilege to make, or use 

If any one objects to this plan as being too much | after you have made, or bought even at a fair price, 
labor, we reply that we can surely put 100 lbs. in | any implements in bee-culture, show him this. 
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Combs spread horizontally seem to be gaining 


considerable favor, and perhaps it is going to be 
better liked with the extractor than the two-story, 
in fact we think there is quite an advantage in 
enlarging the hive, gradually (by division board,) 
of this shape, but other disadvantages of roof, lum- 
ber, unwieldiness, etc., seem to over balance it. If 
they can be made cheap enough we are open to 
conviction, but please don’t patent them. 

Mr. Wurster, page 136, is certainly in error in 
thinking that revolving brood, sealed or unsealed, 
injures it. Every comb in an apiary, (even 1000), 
is always extracted, and very careful experiments 
show that no brood is injured, unless thrown out 
by being turned too fast. And we were amazed to 
see Mrs. Tupper state, in King’s Journal, that 
brood should not be extracted, as it was of more 
value than honey. The matter can be tested in 
three days by any beekeeper, and we cannot under- 
stand why Mrs. Tupper was led into such an error. 

Does extracting honey from brood combs injure 
brood ? 

Time, July, 1870. 
Locality, Novice Apiary. 

‘“*Mr. Novice, there is trouble here, certainly, 
come and see.”’ 

“Well!” 


‘*What does it mean that the brood is uncapped — 


when it should be capped over.” 

‘* Should it be capped ?”’ 

‘Most certainly. do you observe they are fully 
formed and should be nearly ready to hatch, see, 
many of them have commenced to turn dark. 
Now, are you sure that extractor has not killed 
them? Why do you smile, have you ever observed 
the like before?”’ 

‘Frequently in hot weather.” 

** And are you sure it is all right ’”’ 


° e ° | 
‘‘Quite sure, but to make sure again we will 
See, here are large patches | 
uncovered and we once feared it was foul brood. or | 


watch this colony. 


something wrong, but they always came out right.”’ 
Of course, subsequent examinations showed per- 
fectly formed live bees, and we never have been 
able to discover that any injury has resulted to 
brood unless they are whirled out, which a little 
practice will always enable the operator to avoid. 


we gave the subject great attention. 
Further facts on the subject will, of course, be 


welcome, but they should be the result of careful | 


observations. 


We should consider it impossible to give the | 
queen sufficient room in the proper season, after | 
all the combs were moved one by one in the center | 
and filled, could we not use the extractor on brood | 


combs. 

Page 143. We are sorry we “cannot see”’ that 
Mr. Hazen has answered us. Will not Gallup try 
and make it plainer? 
plicity, that Mr. Hazen’s figures only make our 
query stand out the stronger. 

We think we never said that we would risk 1,000 
colonies in one apiary, but we really cannot find 


hive; we never have kept one hundred, but Grim, 
who has much experience of that kind, advises 
from fifty to one hundred, not more than the latter. 


It seems to us, in our sim- | 
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| hive. 
| from ‘‘ overstocking.”’ 
When first using the extractor, six years ago, | 


[ Fes. 


Mr. Hazen why will you parade those deceptive 
figures ? 

Any beekeeper can use all that is valuable in your 
hive, and no law gives you any power to restrain 


| them, and yet you do not scruple to receive and 


solicit $10.00 for ‘‘right to make and use,” ete. 

Will this work never be ended, and will the 
community never get better informed? Remove 
the top and two sides from any box hive, and pile 
honey boxes against the sides thus exposed, and 
on top prepared with guide combs, etc., and you 
have, when the whole is protected by an outer 
cover, the Hazen hive complete. If you can pre- 
vent swarming, in a good season, the boxes will 
often be all filled. Mr. Hazen is only one of the 
many, but he uses our columns oftenest in his 
advertising raids. 

Page 137. Scientific. Supporting arms to cor- 
ner are nearly {, metal rabbet 3, which leaves 4 
inch between end of the hive and ends of frame, 
the distance we prefer for rapid work with the 
extractor. If, when working for box honey, bees 


_ build in this 4 inch space, the ends of the hive can 
| easily be made to approach nearer to the frame by 


rabbeting in the end of the hive } 
instead of 2 as we do, 

Why don’t we try a Bay State hive? Because it 
embodies no essentially different principle from 
Hazen’s or Quinby’s, and we are trying one of the 
latter, and because our beekeeping would then go 
back to luck and chance, and now itis not. We 
could, it is true, build a colony up strong at the 
expense of others and get box honey almost invar- 
iably, but a hive that would give us 100 Ibs. box 


inch or more 


| honey we think would give 300 extracted, and the 
| labor in the latter case would be much less. 


For box honey we should recommend Quinby’s 
hive, unless it can be shown, by experiment, that 
Alley’s tall narrow frames possess an advantage in 
inducing the bees to work more readily in boxes, 
which we very much doubt. 

Shaking young bees before the entrance of such 
hives, from other stocks, a Ja Hazen, will certainly 


| give large results, but could any one honestly 


claim that such a yield was the product of one 
The depopulated stocks would probably die 


Mr. Gallup has, of late, given his mode of man- 
aging one or two stocks. Will he, through the 
Journal, tell us how he would manage an apiary of 
from fifty to seventy-five after the experience he 
has had from his late experiments ? 

Mr. Grim’s articles are nearly all for the general 
treatment of a large apiary, and have been of 
double value to us on that account. 

He writes us that he is strongly inclined to work 
his bees for box honey next season, unless prices 


| for extracted improve. 


We huve now before us an offer of 134 cts. for 
20,000 lbs. delivered in Cincinnati, so that we 
know something what we can depend on. 

Our seventy-one colonies are now nicely housed 


| on shelves one foot wide, placed six inches from 
| the wall, so that the air may circulate all around 
that fifty colonies give a smaller yield that ten per | 


and between them,and areas quiet and cosy as can 


| be tucked up under their quilts. 


In our remark in address to Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, in regard to ventilation, we took it 
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for siete that the bees had cloth quilts instead 
of honey boards, and said accordingly give them 
the same ventilation they enjoyed on their summer 
stand. 
Nothing more, 
From Novice. 


~ eee 


Oullings from Novice’s “Gleanings.” 





Our valued friend and contributor, ‘ Novice,’ 
desirous of even more than that unrestrained lib- 
erty which he enjoys in these columns, has started 
an unpretentious little quarterly at twenty-five 
cents a year, which he entitles, ‘‘ Novice’s Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, or How to Realize the Most 
Money with the Smallest Expenditure of Capital 
and Labor in the Care of Bees, Rationally Consid- 
ered.’” We offered to husband his ‘Gleanings ”’ 
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| article? If so, about how much? Can our 


Southern friends help us? 

3d. By dispensing with the shaft in the 
extractor and making the frame larger, we can 
reverse combs inside of frame. Can they not be 


| reversed without making frame larger? If we use 
, folded tin strips instead of wire cloth, they need 


| have no ‘‘rights for sale,”’ 


for him in the Jovrnat, but he prefers to keep | 


them in his own hand. Hesays: The ‘ Glean- 
ings’’ are a ‘‘hobby”’ of ours that you will excuse, 
when we tell you that we have decided to keep it 
entirely in our own name, and we think that per- 
haps the A. B. J. will be better off without the 
peculiar mode of managing bees that we propose 
in ‘‘Gleanings,’’ viz: ‘‘ Extractors and not box 
honey,’ &c., &c. We fail to see how the A. B. J. 
or any body else will be ‘better off without the 
peculiar mode of managing bees’’ Novice advocates, 
if, as of course he believes, that is the best mode. 
And as of old, so still there is the largest freedom 
within the bounds of courtesy, for all who have 
any ‘peculiar mode of managing bees’’ to set 
them forth in these columns. And, provided 


| the head of the list. 


always that Novice does not stint his communica- | 
tions to the Journnat, we can have no objection to | 


his commencing the ‘Gleanings,’ or any other 
periodical, and we wish him the fullest success. 

The first number of ‘‘Gleanings’’ is out; a neat 
little sheet, eight pages octavo, full of good things, 
from which we select the following: 

TAKING MONEY WRONGFULLY. 

One of the most lamentable wrongs in bee cul- 
ture is the custom of taking money for a “ right to 
make and use”’ a hive, knowing that the buyer 
could ‘‘ make and use’’ a hive so nearly like it as 
to answer every purpose, without using a SINGLE 
ONE OF THE PATENTED FEATURES. It will be our 
especial aim to fully inform the public of all such 
transactions coming under our observation. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE GENIUS OF OUR YANKEE BEE 

KEEPERS. 


not come nearer the edge of comb than within one 
inch of each of its sides. Think of it. 

4th. In tall hives in spring the brood 
cluster has generally to be enlarged downward ; 
in long hives with small frames they are obliged 
to go over to other combs; while in long hives 
with long, shallow frames they are only obliged to 
move along horizontally on the same comb, and the 
latter has uniformly been most successful with us. 
We should like the opinion of all bee keepers who 
on the above points. 
We shall publish the result in a table. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


We think most of our readers will agree that the 
Am. Bee Journal, published at Washington, now 
removed to Chicago, richly deserves to stand at 
It is now in its eighth vol- 
ume, and having steadily kept the good of the 
people in view, it could hardly be other than of 
the greatest value to the Apiarian. We would 
most strongly urge beginners to get the complete 
back numbers and have them bound for reference. 
There is scarcely a disputed point in the whole 
science that has not been considered at length, 
and pros and cons given from practical experience 
of the leading bee keepers of the world. Terms, 
$2.00 per year. 

BEE STINGS. 
We really must decline to publish any of the 


| thousand and one remedies fur bee stings sent to 


Ist. Some plan by which coffee sugar can be | 


made into solid candy as cheaply as we can make 
it into syrup, so that we can have it in cakes or 


bars to be laid on top of the frames under the | 


quilt. The most careless bee keeper could then 
supply destitute colonies with a more wholesome 
food than honey, and see when they were out by 
simply raising the quilt. Perhaps our Southern 
friends could make us some such sugar. If damp- 
ened up with water and dried, the ‘little chaps 
lug it off’ out of the hive when it crumbles down 
one grain at a time. 

2d. Is brown sugar any cheaper than No. 1 
A. coffee sugar, i.e. in a dollars worth of each, 
could a chemist find more pure sugar in the cheaper 


us until we have more conclusive evidence that 
anything is of any avail. In the majority of 
instances the pain ceases in a few minutes whether 
any application be made or not, and when a remedy 
is applied it generally receives the credit if relief 
follows, if not, something used in a former case 
receives the preference. We say, extract the sting 
in such a manner (with the point of a pen knife 
for instance,) as to avoid pressing the contents of 
the poison bag into the wound, and then let it 
alone. Any irritation, such as rubbing the affected 
part, produces pain and swelling, so we repeat, 
‘let it alone, and get your mind on something else 
as speedily as possible, and all will be well. 
HONEY COLUMN. 

The sole end and aim of bee keeping is honey, 
or rather it should be, if not directly, indirectly. 
We may sell bees, queens or hives, but only that 
their possessor may secure honey thereby. It has 
been said that only 10c. has been offered for honey 
in the West, and yet in a brisk little railroad town 
in Ohio they retail extract honey at 45 cts. and 
comb honey 50 cts. Now can’t those bee keepers 
West have a little more, and the good people of 
Xenia be supplied ata little less figure? We are 
going to try and get the two opposite factions 
acquainted and help them both if we can. We 
have done but little yet, but here is the result: 

Messrs. Barber & Stout, No. 16 Main street, 
Cincinnati, will pay 1°) cts. cash, for 20,000 Ibs., 
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delivered in their city in securely waxed barrels. 
Barrels to be returned in good order when emptied. 

Mr. W. H. Shane, Chatham Center, Medina | 
Co., O., has 235 lbs. candied basswood honey that | 
he will sell for 20c. 

Mr. J. Pratt, Mallet Creek, Medina Co., 0O., 
has 1,000 lbs. nice extracted honey which he offers 
at 18c. 

If any one has honey they will sell less than 
the latter price, we will publish it in our next 
gratis; and if any one will pay more than Messrs. 
Barber & Stout, we will also publish their offer. | 
Don’t write to us, but write to the parties men- 
tioned ; and we would suggest that samples of | 
honey may be sent cheaply by mail in small tin 
boxes, such as watch movements come in, to be had | 
of any jeweler. Make the joint tight with melted 
wax. Good honey, we believe, is always candied 
at this season of the year, or should be at least, 
and it is easily shipped in this state, and will keep 
good any number of years, so that the grocers 
need be in no fear of losses in that direction. If 
some one dealer in every town would advertise | 
good honey for sale the year round, could all of | 
our bee keepers supply the demand, even if retailed 
at 25c? 





— = 
{For American Bee Journal. |} 


The December Journal. 


The first object that attracts our attention this 
month is Novice ‘pitching in’’ as usual, only he’s | 
got his coat off this time. We pass his article by | 
without comment, except the last paragraph, for 
we really fear that we shall not have time to say | 
what we wish to unless we do. You meant us, did 
you not, friend Novice, while you were talking to 
‘*Mr. Burd,’’ on page 122. We take it for granted 
that you did, although that is not exactly our 
name. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we very much dislike this | 
‘‘personal”’ style of writing which some of your 
correspondents seem to glory in. We have ever | 
tried to refrain from speaking of any one in print, | 
unless we had a word of commendation for them. 
What measure of success has attended our efforts 
we leave our articles to answer for themselves. But 
it seems that Novice has determined to try Ais skill 
in compelling us to deviate from this rule, and if 
you will pardon us, Mr. Editor, for making this 
article an exception, we will talk to Novice a few 
moments. 
what we said in a former JouRNAL, but we are not 

. . . } 
surprised a particle at what he says in reply, for 
it is only a supplement of very many of his arti- | 
cles in the back numbers of this Journat. As he 
has gone outside of these columns to refer to that 
which has no bearing whatever upon the subject 
under consideration, we presume there are many 
of our readers who do not comprehend what he is | 
driving at, so we will present ‘‘ our idea’’ of this 
subject, taken from Novice’s standpoint. After | 
reading our article in October number of the 
JOURNAL, we hear him soliloquizing somewhat after | 
the following fashion: ‘‘ Well now aint that too 
bad. After I had spent so much time in getting 
the best hive in the universe to be told that its not 
as good as his hive. You see I wanted to fill my | 


| time. 


| did? 


He first expresses astonishment at | 


| bee-keepers.’ 


[ Fes. 
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pocket from the hard cash I had so fondly antici- 
pated that it would bring me—it would be for the 
general good of fellow bee-keepers too, you know. 
Now some stringent method must be employed to 
stop this business of comments. (Here he doffs 
his coat.) Attention all. Here is the way we 
propose to do it. Listen. We'll give Aim sucha 
hit that will lay him out so completely hors de 
combat that he will never dare to have the pre- 
sumption to say anything more hereafter. (He 
drops the Journat.) So there, I'll fix him yet. 
T’ll kind o’ express surprise, and leave the readers 


| of the Journat to infer that he has given my 


‘ideas’ to the world as ‘his own.’ (Novice 
sweats profusely.) There, now, that’s as good a 
way as [ can possibly get out of a tight place this 
(Breathes more freely.) So, here goes. I 
have vanquished Quinby from the field aforetime, 


| and silenced Gallup’s guns, too, and now I'll anni- 
| hilate Burch. 


Wont that be jolly.”’ 

Kind reader, ‘‘did you ever.’ As Novice has 
plainly hinted that we have purloined his language 
by giving it to the world as our ‘‘ own ideas,’ we 
hereby challenge him to substantiate that infer- 
ence. It is true that we have written for the 


| press somewhat extensively, but we defy Novice to 
| produce a single sentence from an article of ours 


where we have knowingly purloined the language 


' of others by giving it as our ‘‘own ideas.” 


Talk about our explaining that (three column) 
bee hive. Why, friend Novice, did you not know 
that we gave a description of it to the world, ‘‘and 
the rest of mankind,”’ too, nearly a year before you 
Pray tell us, Novice, where did you get your 
‘‘ideas’’ concerning it? 

When you have answered, fairly and candidly, 
our questions in this and the back numbers of the 
JouRNAL, we will inform you with much pleasure 
of the many essential things which our hive em- 
bodies that makes it so much more desirable to 
the apiarian than yours. 

Novice has told us that he is desirous that “our 
large family’’ should live in peace with each other. 
Yet who has been more instrumental in stirring 
up discord by the indiscriminate manner in which 
he has ‘‘ pitched into’’ everybody and everything 
that did not coincide with his ‘‘own ideas.’ He 
complains that other people use these columns for 
the purpose of selling their patent rights. But 
who has more often used ‘the large liberty our 
editor so generously allows’’ for the purpose of 
‘‘extolling patent hives,’’ and who has more care- 
fully and ‘“‘cunningly’’ worded their articles with 
a view to create a demand for their own wares, 
and this, too, under the guise of “good of fellow 
* Will he who has so strenuously in- 
sisted that all progress in bee-culture is no pro- 
gress at all unless it has its origin in that two 
story ‘Simplicity (Langstroth) Bee Hive,’’ and 
culminated in that Apple-Paring-Geared, Station- 
ary, Bung-Hole, Honey Extractor, tell us? 

“O, consistency, thou art,” etc. 

We wonder if friend Alley supposed that Novice 
would not ‘‘pile’’ his Bay State hive in the same 
manner that he has all other ‘‘naughty’’ things? 
Who does not know that the best hive in the 
universe would not yield an ounce of box honey in 
any locality unless it was properly managed? 
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How many hundred pounds do you suppose could | 


be obtained from that three column hive, even with 
a ‘molasses gate extractor,’ if the owner did not 
go near it all summer? 

And how could you suppose, Gen. Adair, that 
Novice could find any room for the ‘‘ New Ideas.” 
How many years more will it take for people to 
learn that Novice has got his head so completely 
turned in that ‘‘Stationary’’ Extractor, his time 
so fully occupied with ‘‘ wholesale feeding,’ and 
his ‘“‘ideas’’ so completely fortified with ‘ Simpli- 
city’’ stories ‘‘ piled (high) all around”’ him, that 
it’s a useless undertakjng to try and beat in a ‘new 
idea?” 

For fear that Novice may stigmatize others, 
as well as ourselves, who advocate a ‘theory,’ 
as not being ‘‘sound thinkers,’’ we will here say 
that one of ‘‘our hives’’ which does not stand 
more than a thousand miles from where we now 
write, managed somewhat after Gen. Adair’s plan, 
has given more pounds of box honey in one season 
than he ever obtained from his ‘‘Simplicity’’ with 
the extractor in the same length of time. Of 
course we do not wish to be understood as saying 
that we accomplished such a feat, certainly not ; 
because we really fear that Novice would accuse us 
of giving his ‘‘ideas’’ as ‘‘our own.” 

Speaking of hives reminds us that Novice said 
something about its being ‘‘too cheap and simple, 
ete.” Now while he is taking the trouble to hunt 
up something to substantiate his inuendoes wont 
he take the additional trouble to ascertain and tell 
where we ever said anything about any implement 
used by the apiarian was, or could be, too 
cheap or simple. But please do quote a little 


more correctly than you did from Progressive Bee- | 


Culture. 

And for fear that Novice may ‘‘worry’’ to such 
an extent, before he is informed of those ‘‘desira- 
ble things,’ that even his ‘better half’’ may find 
it to be impossible to console him, we will say that 
our hive is cheaper than his, requires less skilled 
labor for its construction, and that we can manipu- 
late our frames easier, quicker and safer, and 
secure more honey, whether it be boxed or extracted, 
every time, too. . 

In conclusion, we wish it to bedistinctly under- 
stood that we have written the above with the 
best of feeling toward Novice. Wehave ever 
spoken kindly of him, and hope that he will 
not compel us to ever do otherwise. Had he 
not placed us in a false position before the bee- 
keeping world, we never should have written the 
above. And we prefer that this matter shall drop 


here, because ‘‘personalities’’ are apt to do more | 


harm than good. But if Novice still insists upon 
‘“‘braying or barking’’ at those who cannot hon- 
estly coincide with all of his ‘‘ pet ideas,’’ he must 
abide by the consequences. ‘A word to the wise,”’ 
etc. 

Further than this we have no apology to make, 
except to express our regrets to you, Mr. Editor, 
for having occupied so much of your space with a 
‘“‘personal.’’ There are many things we would 
like to have said which we have not the time to 
relate now, but will try and do so next month. 

Hersert A. Burcs. 

Sourn Haven, Mich., December 7, 1872. 





{From Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald, Nov. 28, 1872.] 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





Bee-keepers Association for the southern district 
of Iowa, met on the 13th and 14th of November, 
1872, at Oskaloosa. Association called to order by 
the President. Minutes of last meeting read and 
adopted. Questions for discussion were handed in 
and numbered in regular order. After some in- 
formal talk on the past season of the bee business, 
adjourned to meet at one o’clock p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Question No. 1.—What is the best method of 
transferring, and why not as well in March as in 
warmer weather? 

Answer.—Drive the bees out by the drumming 
process from the old hive into a box prepared for 
the purpose, then remove a sufficient quantity of 
worker brood comb from the old hive, putting the 
same nicely into your sash, after which place the 
sash in the new hive, setting your box of bees in 
front of the new hive, empty them out and see 
that they all go in their new home. Transferring 
should always be done at such times as will enable 
the bees to gather stores from the adjacent fields, 
to subsist upon and also to make new comb ; and, 
as it takes quite warm weather for bees to ela- 
borate wax, consequently the operation should be 
performed in warm weather, when honey is com- 
paratively plenty. 

Question 2d.—Is there any such thing as bee 
cholera? 

Answer.—Not in the west. But there is such a 
disease as dysentery, supposed to be caused prin- 
cipally by a poor grade of stores gathered late in 
the season. 

Question 3d.—Can a neighborhood be over- 
stocked ? 

Answer.—It can some seasons, but with ordi- 
nary seasons it is not at all likely that any of us 
will live to hear that cry. 

Question 4th.—Is it necessary to have winter 
passages when bees are kept where it does not 
freeze? 

Answer.—By Ingels, Batchelder and other, it is 
not. 

Question 5th.—How can I prevent my bees from 
building drone comb? 

Answer.—Remove drone comb and insert work- 
er comb, and all will be right. 

Question 6th.—How shall we procure long-lived 
queens ? 

This seemed to lead into deep water. But few 
seemed willing to speak on the subject. Samuel 
Ingels was called out and gave his experience at 
length, stating that a queen cell built and the 
queen reared under the immediate care of the 
mother, proved the most prolific and longest lived. 
Mr. Woodward called for his reasons. Mr. Ingels 
gave as his opinion, that when bees prepared to 
send out natural swarms, that there was no change 
made in the treatment of the egg, from the time it 
was deposited, always being treated with a view to 
royalty, whereas if they were forced from the 
necessity of the case to rear a queen that it would 
partake to a great extent of the nature of the 
worker bee, and as a consequence would neither 
be so large, long lived or prolific. 
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Question 7th.—How can we get rid of fertile 
workers ? 

President said he caught them and took their 
heads off, and furnished the colony with a fertile 
queen, and in this way he generally succeeded, but 
not always. Mr. Ingles said he took the hive about 
fifty yards from the old stand, and taking out each 
sash brushed off the bees, he then returned them 
placing the hive on the old stand, the bees by this 
time having nearly all returned, leaving the fertile 
worker to perish, as she knows nothing of her 
original locality. He then supplied the colony 
with a fertiJe queen in the usual] way. 

Question 8th.—What is the best test of pure 
Italian bees ? 

Answer.—Shape, color and general appearance. 

Question 9th.—How can we secure pure fertiliza- 
tion of Italian queens ? 

Ingels said, purify the black drones. Mr. 
Humphrey and the President stated that they had 
secured the fertilization of queens in confinement 
by the use of Mrs. Farnam’s non-swarming attach- 
ment. 

Question 10th.—What is the true theory on the 
origin of honey dew? 

No one feeling willing to answer the question, 
Mr. Ingels read the following: 

The true origin of honey dew has long been a 
query in my mind, and not until two years ago, 
could I arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Never, 
for a moment, could I entertain the opinion of some 
that it was the production of aphides. The pre- 
sence of the aphis was, in my mind, attracted there 
for the purpose of luxuriating on the liquid sweets 
of the honey dew. The theory most reasonable 
with me was that it was an atmospheric produc- 
tion. But why it did not fall alike on all vegeta- 
tion in the same vicinity, was what I could not 
comprehend, hence my theory was at an end. I 
determined two years ago last spring, that if we had 
any honey dew, that I would investigate the cause, 
in order that I might arrive at some satisfactory 
conclusion as to its true cause. When the time 
came for the dews, the season was very favorable 
with us, I discovered the activity of my bees so 
very early, yet before it was light, that I suspected 
the presence of honey dews, for it was at a time 
that I knew there was a scarcity of pasturage. I 
mounted my horse, and followed them to the woods, 
and found them luxriating on the honey dew, and 
that it was abundant, the bees humming in every 
direction, for I had near two hundred colonies 
spread out in the woods. After my researches in 
the matter, I took home branches of crystalized 
honey dew, and placed them in the cellar until 
evening, then placed a part of them in the open 
air, and next morning found the dew in a liquid 
state, while others I left under cover remained 
crystalized. During this time the bees collected 
honey abundantly, and of course thought I should 
have some very fine honey, and of course would be 
as colorless as the atmosphere from which it was 
condensed ; but how I was disappointed, you may 
imagine, when I examined my surplus. It was 
dark, thin and watery, and was almost as worth- 
less as sorghum molasses. It may possibly do to 
raise broods on and for wintering bees, but I 
scarcely thanked my bees for the surplus. The 
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dew continued for two weeks. I am now satisfied 
| that I can tell honey dew honey from its color, and 


by tasting can tell every time. I am fully convine- 
ed, after my observations, that the honey dew is 
nothing more nor less than a secretion of sacha- 
rine juices that flow from the leaves of certain 
trees, brought about by the action of certain kinds 
of weather, in midsummer during a dry time, ex- 
cessive hot days, with cool nights, and without the 
presence of our common dew. The varieties that 
produce the dews are hickory, linn, some kinds of 
oaks, willows, sumach, hazel; but hickory is the 
most productive. The honey has a flavor peculiar 


| to the sap that exudes from the end of a hickory 


log cut in March and exposed to the sun. I pre- 
sume that all of you at some period of your life 
have seen it. SamureL INGELs. 

Oskaloosa, Nov. 14, 1872 

Wintering of bees occupied considerable time. 
Mr. Woodward wintered successfully in a bee 
house made similar to an ice house, with double 
walls and space filled between. Mr. Bachelder 
wintered in out-door cellar, made for the purpose, 
and succeeded well 

Mr. Ingels wintered about two hundred colonies 
in cellar, under dwelling house, every winter. 


| Would not be without cellar, and that perfectly dry 


and well ventilated. Would set them out the first 


| warm spell; think it very beneficial that they be 


allowed to fly out early, that they may clean up 
the house, even if they have to be returned to win- 
ter quarters for a short time. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That this association adjourn to meet 
in Ottumwa, on the first Monday in March, 1873. 

After some general discussion upon the merits 
and demerits of various methods of procuring sur- 
plus honey, increasing stocks, Xc. 

On motion, adjourned. 

C. H. Barcue.per, Pres’ t. 

D. N. Hamitton, See’y. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.| 


Small Surplus Boxes. 





During the past two seasons I have aideda man 
from the State of New York to sell 11,000 lbs. of 
honey in three and six pound boxes. The price 
received was about thirty cents per pound. Had 
that honey been in still smaller boxes the price 
would have been much above that received. In all 
places where I have sold honey the demand has 
been for smaller boxes. 

If bee-keepers will use boxes, say those that will 


| weigh, when full. from one and a half to two pounds 
| each, they will find a ready market at all times for 


| use smaller boxes. 


it, andat prices nearly double that received for six 
and ten pound caps. 

To make bee-keeping profitable, bee-keepers must 
Of course we cannot do with- 
out the extractor, any better than we can the 
moveable frame, but a bee-keeper who has only 
from twenty-five to fifty hives of bees, will find 
small boxes more profitable and much less trouble 
and labor. I don’t know how it is in other cities 
out of New England, but I do know that extracted 
honey wont sell here for what it is worth. I have 
talked with dealers about it, and they say that they 












































can sell Cuba honey as well as honey extracted | 
here in United States. It is hard to make purchas- | 
ers believe that our honey is better than that of 
Cuba, and nine out of every ten believe that all 
strained honey is artificially made, but when they 
see it in boxes, then they are ready to purchase 
and pay a fair price for it, when put up in small 
packages. 

Twenty-one boxes, that will weigh when full 
two pounds each can be placed over the frames of a 


Langstroth hive. 1 make the top and bottom long | 


enough for three boxes, leaving just room enough 
between the inner end pieces for a saw to run, 


ESs 


When they are full they can be sawed apart. These 
boxes have glass in two sides. The top and bottom 
pieces are 2] inches wide by 15 long. ,', thick; the 
end pieces are of the same width, 4} inches long | 
and ~ inches thick, and are grooved with a saw, ,*, of 
an inch from the edge, 4 deep. These boxes should | 
be placed crosswise on the frames, and no honey- | 
board should be used between. Make a hole in 
the bottom piece with a 14 inch centre-bit before | 
the boxes are raised. Most bee-keepers do not 
seem to keep in mind that when a box is filled and 
sold, the same price per pound is received for the 
box that is paid for the honey—making a profit of 
fifty per cent. on the box alone. So, gentlemen, 
don’t be afraid to invest your money in smal] boxes. 
when large boxes are sold, tare is allowed in most 
cases. 

From experience I have learned that a small 
piece of comb, say three cells deep by two inches 
long, is better to put in than a larger piece. The 
bees commence work in these boxes first and fill 
them with nice new comb. When such boxes are 
sent to market they should be put up in crates, 
each crate to contain from fifty to eighty pounds 
of honey, and be sure that the boxes are placed in 
them bottom up, so that they will not break while 
being transported to market. To have honey look 
nice, it should be removed from the hives as soon 
as capped over and placed in a dry, cool place. 

The objection to the extractor is the labor and 
time it requires to work it. I would not have those 
understand who intend to purchase one that it is 
not what they need, but, on the contrary, it is just 
what all bee-keepers need and should have, even 
those who keep only a few stocks. 

There are but few bee-keepers who can use the 
extractor to a good advantage, that is, to make a 
business of it. The advantage of the extractor to 
small bee-keepers is in saving pieces of comb for 
future use. I consider one pound of good worker | 
comb worth at least one dollar. H. ALLEy. 

Newham, Nov. 18, 1872. 
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{For the American Bee Journal. | 


Gallup’s reply to Anderson. 

















Mr. Editor: It is always my intention to answer 
questions that are put directly to me, as soon as 
possible after they are asked; and I like the idea of 
their being asked through the Journal, as I then can 
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benefit more than one indiviual by my replies. But 
here is one from Mr. Anderson of Bruce, Canada, 
that I had entirely forgotten through a press of 
business. The reader will find the question on page 
75, October number. In extra strong stocks 
where the bees occupy every range of comb in the 
hive, I raise the hive sometimes and in some cases 
an inch from the bottom board all around, remove 
the honey board entirely and the chambers for the 
honey boxes are invariably left on the summer 
stands, we do not want them in the cellar at all. 
Now you will see that a hive in that condition is 
simply like an open box without top or bottom and 
might safely be suspended in the middle of the cel- 
lar with a rope. Of course your bees were too 
warm. Begin in this manner about four days after 
your bees are set into the cellar and especially your 
strong stocks ; commence raising the hive by wedge- 
like blocks, a quarter of an inch on one side the 
first day, and if the bees do not quiet down, raise 
the hive somewhat more and keep doing so until 
they become quiet. Positive fact, gentlemen, the 
strongest stock of bees you ever saw can be win- 
tered just as safely as the smallest when you once 
know how. But if we have a hive on the New Idea 
plan, one foot square and three feet long, it will 
hold twenty-four combs, and every range of comb 
is occupied with bees, we can ventilate them in the 
above manner and all will be well. Now take a 
hive with the same amount of comb and bees, one 
foot square and three feet high, and the blindest 
man in Christendom could see with his eyes shut 
that they could not be properly ventilated. Those at 
the top would be too warm while those at the bottom 
would be too cold, and consequently they would have 
to be continually changing places, and as a matter 
of course could not remain quiet. Now friend 
Anderson, I am not hitting you in the above re- 
marks, but am snapping my teeth at those chaps that 
have invented tall hives because, as they say, bees 
winter in them so much the best, &c. 1 now can 
set my bees in the cellar and ventilate them so near 
right (judging by the size of the stock) that I need 
not meddle with them again. A small stock must 
not have too much ventilation and a large stock must 
have enough. Your case of supercedure is a very 
common one, and especially with pure Italians much 
more so than with the blacks. I have never yet lost 
a stock of Italians by their queen dying with old 
age. They have invariably replaced her with 
another before it was too late. I have lost quite a 
number in my experience with black stocks, by 
their queens becoming superannuated or dying with 
old age, the bees neglecting to raise another. 
E. Gaur. 
Orchard, Mitchell Co., Jowa, Dec. 6, 1872. 
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[For the American Bee Journal 
Wintering Bees. 





Dear JourNAL.—In the report of the Chautauqua 
Co. Bee-keeper’s Convention, page 128, December 
number, the above topic was discussed at some 
length, and the conclusion arrived at, was that bees 
should be wintered on their summer stands, which 
conclusion is so much at variance with my own, and 
so well calculated to mislead the inexperienced, as 
being the united wisdom of the bee-keepers of 
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Chautauqua county, that we propose entering our | 


objections to the conclusion arrived at by said 
Convention. 

If a swarm of bees in this latitude were to con- 
struct their combs beneath some flat surface, during 
the warm season and amass abundant stores with- 
out any side protection to their combs, does any 
body suppose they could withstand the cold and 
winds of winter, which often ‘‘sweep like a polar 
tornado over the land?’ Every one would say, they 
need protection to break the force of the wind and 
to retain the heat generated by the bees. If some 
protection then is necessary, as we take it for 
granted all must admit, we may well inquire how 
much. We arrived at the conclusion years ago, that 
to double our stocks in summer and lose half of the 
whole number in wintering, was ‘‘ making haste’’ 
too slowly and so far as profit was concerned, it ran 
about thus: 50+50—100. that is 100 per cent profit, 
certainly a very favorable showing. No other farm 
(or R. R.) stock can do as well. But riches like 
bees sometimes take wings and fly away. Our 100 
stocks have dwindled to 50 by the first of April as 
the result of wintering on their summer stands. 

Now kind reader we do not propose to give 
instruction as to wintering bees in Texas or Louisiana 
for we have had no experience in those latitudes, 
but Chautauqua county, N. Y., lying north of and 
joining Warren county, Pa., has no dissimilarity of 
climate or pasturage and should have no difference 
in winter management. We have been trying for 
25 years to so winter our bees as not to lose any con- 
siderable number at that season or in early spring. 
We have tried wintering them below the surface of 
the ground, burying above the surface (clamping) 
have wintered on their summer stands without pro- 
tecting the hive, have protected with an abundance 
of dry straw, have wintered in house cellars and in 
house built on purpose for wintering. The latter I 
prefer for several reasons ; clamping, though right 
in its philosophy is laborious and expensive, and 
places the bees for months out of sight and reach. 
My cellar, though a warm and dry one, causes the 
combs to mould. Protection upon their summer 
stands is also laborious, involving the use of a large 
amount of movable material, which is 2 nuisance in 
any well kept bee-garden, and yet does not give the 
requisite protection. My most sanguine expecta- 
tions have been met for the past eight or ten years, 
in wintering in a house built for the purpose, not 
losing more than one stock in a hundred and those 
from starvation. I am now wintering a few reserve 
queens in nucleus hives and see no reason why it 
will not succeed; I may report the result in the 
future. The objection of expense need not. be 
urged on those of limited means, or those having 
but a few stocks to winter. The size of the house 
should be proportioned to the number of stocks to 
be wintered therein, but in building, it is well to 
consult probable future wants; and the young bee- 
keeper who finds he has but twenty stocks to place 
in a house constructed for forty, has only to fill 
the lower part of his structure with empty hives 
or boxes, thus increasing the size of the air chamber, 


and giving his colonies the warmest part of the | 


building. 


My own bee-house, constructed about ten years | 
ago, (before the subject of successful wintering was | 
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as well understood as at present) is a model of cheap- 
ness, if not of architectural beauty. A brief 
description of its dimensions and construction may 
prove of interest tosome. Its dimensions are 8x16 
feet on the ground and six feet high, double boarded, 
with rough pine lumber, space of four inches 
between boards filled with earth, also about the same 
thickness of earth upon the upper floor, the whole 
covered by a good roof. Holes are left in each gable 
end for the free circulation of air beneath the roof. 
The upper ventilator (six inches square) passes 
through the ceiling, and a few inches above the 
earth covering, opening under the roof. The earth 
for filling and covering is taken from the inside of 
the building, forming a spacious air chamber, no 
lower floor is needed. A lower ventilator 6x6 
inches square, below the sills communicates with 
this air chamber. My reasons for preferring earth 
filling are these: 

Ist. It gives greater solidity to so small a build- 
ing, and ordinary high winds do not jar it. 

2nd. The earth becomes very dry by being shelt- 
ered, and in that condition is an excellent absorbent, 
as well as deodorizer. 

3rd. In case of fire the earth would obstruct, 
rather than accelerate the flames, which straw, shav- 
ings, or sawdust would do, and 

4th. Itis already on hand and should be removed 
to form the air chamber. 

For wintering, the hives are arranged along the 
sides, on scantling well supported by short posts. 
or otherwise to prevent sagging. In placing the 
stocks in winter quarters, (which | usually do the 
first week in November) care should be taken to 
place the strongest and heaviest stocks at the bottom 
of the pile, the medium ones next, and the lightest 
and weakest on the top. The hives are placed one 
upon another four in height, all provided with ample 
upward and lower ventilation. ‘The subsequent 
management consists in maintaining as far as pos- 
sible a uniform temperature of from 40° to 50° 
Far. 

When the weather is mild, both ventilators 
are allowed to remain open. When the temper- 
ature is at or below 32° the upper ventilator is 
closed with a cloth, preventing a too rapid escape of 
the rarified air. In extreme cold weather both ven- 
tilators are kept closed. This does not entirely 
prevent circulation of air by escape of the rarified 
air and the forcing in of a colder and denser col- 
umn through every tiny crevice in the structure, 
which from its own gravity settles at once to the 
bottom of the air chamber below the bees, and rises 
gradually as its temperature is changed. As soon 
as the weather becomes mild enough, both ventilators 
should be opened and allow sufficient circulation to 
carry off any superabundant moisture that may have 
accumulated. 

Our wintering house accomodates eighty stocks 
when placed only along the sides, but we have 
wintered one hundred and twenty stocks by filling 
up the center. The more closely the house is filled, 
the more ventilation is required. 

I use the Langstroth hive only, and should have 
remarked in place that in preparing my stocks for 
winter, I remove all unnecessary combs and stores, 
and contract the dimensions of the hive by the use 
of division boards. 
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As before stated I have been successful in winter- _ keep up breeding rapidly and get up the swarming 


ing my stocks, and I have given as briefly as possi- | 
ble, consistent with clearness (and possibly too much | 


so) a description of my winter bee-house, in the 
hope that some brother bee-keeper may be benefited 
thereby. The plan given is for the least outlay of 
means, believing it will best meet the wants of the 
masses, but may be made as expensive and ornamen- 
tal as the means and fancy of the owner may desire. 

The winter of 1871 and 1872, will long be remem- 
bered for the dysentery, which like a pestilence 
swept so many thousands of colonies from the earth, 
but it did not come nigh my bee-dwelling, although 
in December there was added to my stock already 
there, eight colonies from what afterwards proved 
to be one of the worst affected districts in Chautau- 
que county. One of said stocks when brought to 
my apiary on the 18th of December had not the 
most agreeable smell, but | had no trouble with them 
after placing them in comfortable quarters. ‘i'wo 
things we regard as requisite in successfully win- 
tering bees in this latitude (42°): 

ist. A properly constructed wintering house. 

2nd. A judicious management of the same in 
controling the air currents. To illustrate, when the 
temperature of the atmosphere rises to near the 
degree generated by the bees inside their winter 
quarters, there would be but a moderate circulation 
of air with both ventilators open, but let the tem- 
perature change to zero, and a continuous current of 
air would pass in at the lower and out at the upper 
ventilator, rapidly carrying off the heat generated 
by the bees. By closing both ventilators this cur- 
rent would be arrested and the requisite warmth 
retained. 

The objection sometimes made that it is too much 
labor to carry the bees into, and out of a wintering 
house, is not of much force. I usually take a day 
to carry in one hundred stocks, but if necessary 
could put in that aumber in three hours. 

W. J. Davis. 

Youngsville, Pa., Dec. 1872. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. | 
Bees in Warren County, Ill. 





Mr. Eprron:—The season in this locality was 
only moderate; during the blooming of white 
clover it yielded honey but for a short time, and 
but little honey was stored in boxes even by the 
[talians; the blacks gathered none. The latter 
part of August and to the middle of Sept. the 
Italians averaged twenty-five pounds to the stock— 
gathered from fall flowers. One man having 22 
stocks, all black but one, and it a hybrid, ob- 
tained from the blacks no box honey—from the 
hybrid 40 lbs. In Jersey county, where I spent 
the summer rearing queens, the season was a poor 
one for honey. The drouth has been so severe for 
the past two years that white clover has almost died 
out. During the month of June my bees gathered 
a very dark colored and poor quality of honey, 
similar to ‘‘honey dew.’ 1 think it was gathered 
from sumach, (hus Glatrum). The comb built 
from it was very white and nice. They also gath- 
ered just enough honey from spearmint to give 
almost all the honey gathered that flavor. In 


August they gathered honey just fast enough to | 


fever. 

On page 92 Mr. Gartman inquires as to whether 
in getting queen cells started breeders always 
change the queen. Novice, on page 122, advises 
him to ‘‘swap frames with a queenless stock.’ 
He may be so unfortunate, or fortunate, as to have 
frames of different sizes; in this case let the bees 
‘‘swap’’ hives. I would inquire if any of your 
readers ever received any queens from Chevalley, 
who advertises in this Journal? I sent him an 
order last February. Have never received any 
queens, and as yet have not got my money back. 
From the description Mr. Dadant gives of his 
queens one would judge they were impure. The 
description /its almost exactly the queen I received 
through the ‘Italian Bee Co.’ of Mr. D’s selec- 
tion. Her progeny were flying on the 23d of 
November, and, as far as | could judge, looked all 
right. Still | would have preferred one of ‘‘ just 
the color we so much admire,’’ instead of a 
striped one. It used to be thought that in all Italy 
there were none but pure Italian bees, but it would 
seem from Mr. Dadant’s letter that the locality in 
which pure stock is to be found is very limited It 
would seem that (page 142) our friend Burch is 
going to force his queens to mate. Now I believe 
the medical fraternity claim that in cases of rape 
conception does not follow. So I am faithless in 
this plan as in all others, and if you were to pay 
me a visit, Mr. Editor, and see the various traps, 
cages, Xc., that have been described in the differ- 
ent journals, even the house described by ‘‘Ama- 


, teur,”’ and I tell youl never had a single queen 


fertilized with any of them, you certainly would 
not wonder at my faithlessness. 
T. G. McGaw. 
Monmouth TU., Dec. 8, 1872. 


{For the American Bee Journal. | 


The Season—Borodino, N. Y, 


Dear Ber JourNAL.—Perhaps you and your nu- 
merous readers have concluded that we had entirely 
forgotten to write and let you know what we have 
been doing in this part of the country. But this is 
not the case. We have been so busy with the cares 
of our bees and 130 acres of land, that we could 
not possibly find time to write. We commenced 
the winter of 1871 and 1872 with 42 stocks of bees 
with plenty of good honey, and in as comfortable a 
place as a well ventilated cellar could make them. 
All went well until about the 15th of January, when 
the bees commenced leaving their hives one by one 
and falling on the cellar bottom to die. As it 
grew toward spring this loss increased so much 
that after setting them out we swept up two bushels 
of dead ones. We wrote to some of the most prom- 
inent bee-keepers and received instructions, but 
their plans, as well as ours, to stop the mortality 
were an entire failure. We tried every plan of 
ventilation, both of hives and cellar, but of no avail. 
On April 7th we set out 41 stocks, (one having en- 
tirely deserted its hive), quite materially weak- 
ened by the loss of bees. The day was very fine 
and still, with the mercury at 60°, yet at night we 
had only about one-half the bees we had in our 
hives when we set them out. We are sure the 
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cause was old age, as we had no young bees raised | 
after the 15th of September, owing to a frost that | 
killed everything at that time. When we set them | 
out there was not a cell of brood to be found in | 
any of the hives, something which never happened 
with us before. All old bees and no increase for | 
at least 21 days was no cheering prospect we will | 
assure you. ‘Two weeks from the time we set them 
out we lost 11 queens in two days. This is the | 
only thing we cannot account for. Some were from 
the strongest swarms we had and all breeding as 
well as circumstances would admit, and certainly 
as well as any of the remaining thirty stocks. Two 
or three queens the bees drew out at the entrance, | 
but the others were on the bottom board with afew | 
disconsolate bees around them. These 11 weunited | 
with the weakest we had, making 30 very weak 
swarms to commence the season. The spring was 
the most backward of any we ever experienced. 
There was a frost the first six nights in June, one of | 
which froze water as thick as window glass. The 
first pollen gathered was April 25th, from elm and | 
soft maple. The first honey was from golden wil- | 
low, which lasted three days, commencing May 7th. 
Some of the best swarms gained 7 pounds, as the 
weather was fine at thattime. First drones hatched | 
May 22d. Apple trees blossomed May 23d. The | 
bees worked on them but one day on account of | 
rain and high winds. Some seasons bees make a 
gain of 25 pounds to the swarm on apple blossoms. 
White clover commenced to bloom June 15th. 
Basswood blossomed July 11th and lasted just 8 
days; last year it lasted 24 days. We took 800 
pounds of surplus honey, one-half of which was 
box honey in 2-pound boxes, which sold at 29 cents. 
Extracted honey sold for 12} cents. 
42 swarms with plenty of honey and bees and pro- 
pose to winter them mostly out doors as the cellar | 
is full of apples, &c. We shall winter them accor- 


ding to Gallup with two exceptions, the first of | 


which is, we shall use straw in the chambers instead 
of chaff or sawdust. We use quilts, like Novice. 
if the top board is nailed fast put in the straw 
with the cap bottom up and tread it in with the 
feet, and then when you wish to take off the cap it 
will remain in it. Our second exception we con- 
sider important. We shall sweep or shovel all the 


snow that falls, up around the hives till we get it | 


up within one inch of the top of the cap where the 
top ventilation is on each side to carry off moisture. 
This did not originate with us, but with a bee-keeper 
whom we became acquainted with last fall. We 
examined his bees a number of times last winter 
and concluded it possessed every advantage of the 
cellar. The warmth of the bees soon thaws a space 


of about a foot all around the hive at the bottom, | 


narrowing till it reaches the hive at the top. Dig 
through this bank of snow on the coldest days and 
water would stand in drops on the snow, yet the 
hive would be dry. You need not be afraid of 
smothering the bees with snow piled round the 
hive, for you cannot do it, especially if you have 
upward ventilation. This bee-keeper wintered 90 
swarms as described with the loss of one single 
swarm, while one-half of all the other bees died 
around him. He says he has always been successful | 
in wintering in this way. G. M. Doourrr.e. 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Nov. 19, 1872. 


We now have | 


[ Fes. 


BEE JOURNAL. 


{For the American Bee Journal. ]} 
Improvement Suggested. 


Eprror American Bee JourNaAL—Being a careful 
reader of your paper I could not avoid noticing on 
page 128 of December number, the wonderful 
invention shown by Mr. H. Alley, in his plan for 
making winter holes. I would however suggest an 
improvement, viz: to use an auger long enough to go 
clear through and so get rid of one of his tools, the 
square pointed stick. When an inventor begins, he 
does not know where to stop, therefore I will make 
another suggestion which is best of all, viz: to use 
a small cannon of one inch bore set your hives all 
in a row, put a drone at the entrance of each hive 
to entice the queen from the centre, and then fire 
the ramrod clear through the whole lot, and the job 
is did. Territory for sale. Apply to, 

Buiiy Bee Keeper, 
United States Apiary, Cin. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 2 1872. 





{For the American Bee Journal. | 
“Wintering Bees,” 


Having been busily engaged to day, (Oct. 24th,) 
packing hives, both double and single walls, to win- 
ter on summer stands, I thought I would give you my 
method as practised for winters of ’70and’71. Up 
to fall of ’69, all the preparation made for wintering, 
was to see that the hives had plenty of honey, and 
uncover holes in the honey board. But our bees 
were in such poor condition in the spring of ’69, 
the hives being very damp, and combs mouldy, that 
I determined to try some way in future to avoid so 
much moisture. In the fall of ’69 I packed the cov- 
ers as full of straw as possible, and with double 
walls packed between hive and case, then removed 
honey boards, and placed narrow strips half inch 
thick, crossways at the ends and middle of frames, 
laid on some straw and put on covers. In spring of 
70, the hives were dry, and combs free from mould. 
The only objection I have to the above is, that 
wherever the straw sagged down on frames, the bees 
stuck it fast, which made considerable work, clean- 
ing off tops of frames before putting on honey 
boards in spring. To avoid this, | am using on some 
hives, the foliowing, made of slats an inch wide and 


| a quarter of an inch thick, I cut two pieces length 


of honey board, also two pieces width of same, nail 
together making a frame same dimensions as honey 
board, then cut pieces as long as honey board, and 
nail on to frame. leaving from quarter to half an 
inch space between slats. For others | made frame 
same as above, then cut a piece the width of the 
honey board, and nail on about middle of the frame, 
I then took coffee sacking (any coarse cloth will do) 
and cut pieces an inch longer, and same width as 
frame, laid it on frame, letting it project half an inch 
over ends, tack sides on, then draw over ends and 
tack down, driving tacks into narrow edge of end 
pieces, so as to prevent bees from getting out at ends, 
the piece across the middle of frame raises cloth 
quarter of an inch from frames, allowing bees to pass 
over from one frame to another, at top. This cloth 
frame will allow moisture to pass off freely, and at 
same time keep straw off frames. I differ with 
‘‘Novice’’ in regard to wintering in double walls. 
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The more quiet bees are kept, the smaller will be clover here yet. Buckwheat yielded but little 


the loss of bees, and consumption of honey, and in 
my experience with double walls, I find the bees 
less affected by sudden changes either of cold or heat, 
than in single walls. The cluster of bees expands, 
or contracts, as the temperature in the hive rises or 
falls. 


| 


Examine the bottom board after severe freez- | 


ing weather, and you will generally find a good | 


many dead bees, and why? simply because the bees 
on the outside of the cluster become chilled, and 


are unable to contract with cluster, and perish. We | 


lost twelve colonies last winter: of three in double 
walls, one was lost from dysentery, and two, for 
want of honey. Of nine in single walls: one was 
lost from want of honey, and eight perished show- 
ing no signs of disease, and having abundant stores. 
An examination of the hives showed plainly that the 


bees had perished at different times, as 1 found bees | 


between one and two ranges of combs, separated 
from main cluster, which showed that they had 
become chilled, and the main cluster in contracting 
had drawn away from them. Now the cluster in 
these hives had become very much reduced by sud- 
den changes, when the temperature went down sev- 
eral degrees below zero, putting a quietus on what 
was left. 
in double walls properly packed with straw between 
walls, and top of hive, honey boards having been 
removed, the other in single walls without any pro- 
tection, and after severe freezing weather, examine 
bottom boards of both hives, the difference in 
number of dead bees found will be sufficent proof 
of the superiority of double walls when properly 
managed. 

Bees need occasionally a purifying flight, and 
after being confined to hive for weeks by severe 
weather, when the opportunity offers a safe flight, 


Place two hives on the same stand, one | 


all shade should be removed, and I have removed | 


covers, so as to let sun shine directly on chambers, so 
astowarmthehive. I think hives should be shaded 
from the sun after packing for winter, until they 
commence flying freely in spring, and from that 
time until boxes are to be put on, or surplus honey 
is to be taken in some way, I would give them all 
the sun possible, then shade while surplus honey is 
being stored. I have made some experiments the 


past season in feeding, which have proved satisfac- | 


tory and which I may communicate to the JouRNAL 
at some future time. J. E. Moore. 
Rochester, Pennsylvania. 


{For the American Bee Journal.} 


Chips. 


Mr. Eprror:—I don’t often see anything in the 
JourNAL from this part of Iowa. I will send you 
a few ‘‘chips,”’ that brother bee-keepers in other 
sections of the country may know what we are 
doing here in the way of apiculture. 

There are a good many bees in this county, both 
of Italians and blacks. The Italians were intro- 
duced into this county in 1867. In 1868, F. M. 
Milliken and myself got Italian queens from Mrs. 
Tupper, which proved to be very good. Other 
parties subsequently obtained queens from differ- 








ent queen breeders, and now there are hundreds | 


of Italian colonies in the county. 


The past season 
has been a poor one. 








We have but little white | 


honey, and the linden proved almost a failure. 
The most of the honey that the bees did gather 
was from autumn flowers, golden rod, heartsease, 
Xe. Last spring I commenced with twenty-four 
stocks, and increased them, by artificial swarming, 
to thirty-two, which gave me only about 1,000 lbs. 
surplus honey; the most of that was extracted. 
I had only a few boxes filled with comb honey. 

In the summer of 1871, I got up an extractor 
that worked very nicely. I had a tinner to make 
a tin can 20inches in diameter, and deep enough 
to suit the depth of my frames. A light wooden 
frame inside of the can supports the frames and 
combs; the frame is run by gearing taken from a 
worn out churn. The inside frame revolves, but 
the can is stationary. The honey runs out at the 
center of the bottom of the can, and can be caught 
in any convenient vessel. The Peabody extractor 
is the only patent one I have ever seen, I like the 
one I use best; it turns much easier. The can of 
the Peabody revolves which makes it much harder 
to turn, as the honey does not run out until the 
operator stops turning. 

As there has been a great deal said in the Jour- 
NAL about introducing queens, I will give my 
method. I use a frame the same size of those I 
use in my hives, both sides covered with wire- 
cloth. I bore a hole in the bottom piece of the 
frame for the purpose of putting in and letting out 
the queen. 1 put my queen and a few of her bees 
into this cage, stop the hole with a cork, and hang 
the cage in the hive with the other frames. Every 
bee in the hive will find her and make her acquain- 
tance. Forty-eight hours from the time she was 
put into the hive, I take the cork from the hole 
and allow the queen to come out at her leisure. I 
have never lost a queen introduced in this way. 

On page 144, December No. of American Bre 
JourNnAL, Mr. Furman gives some of the queen 
breeders some pretty severe ‘‘raps across the 
knuckles,’ and I think he has hit the nail right 
slap on the head neariy every time. I have tried 
some of the modes recommended in the JourNaL 
for procuring fertilization in confinement, but have 
invariably failed to accomplish the object sought. 
I first tried Mrs. Tupper’s favorite method of con- 
fining the queen and drones in a wire cage, 6 or 
8 inches in diameter and 10 or 12 inches high, 
but never had one fertilized in that way, and some- 
times lost the queen. 

I next tried N.C. Mitchell’s plan, which is to 
put the queen and drones in a large cage, suspend- 
ed in the hive among the bees, but failed as before. 
I now don’t believe that a queen has ever been 
fertilized in any other way than on the wing. If 
it is so easily done as Herbert A. Burch describes, 
(see page, 142, Dec. No. of Bre Journat), if it is 
such an easy matter to have a queen fertilized by 
any drone desired, why don’t some of those who 
talk so much about it accept Mr. Furman’s offer? 
(Dec. No. of American Bex JournaL, page 144). 
If I could mate a queen and drone by taking them 
in the hand and mate them, I would work for Mr. 
Furman all next summer, or at least so long as he 
had a hundred dollar bill in his “jeans.’’ 

What will we do for a market for extracted 
honey? I cannot get more than 124 cents per lb 
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cause was old age, as we had no young bees raised 
after the 15th of September, owing to a frost that | 
killed everything at that time. When we set them | 
out there was not a cell of brood to be found in 
any of the hives, something which never happened 
with us before. All old bees and no increase for | 
at least 21 days was no cheering prospect we will 
assure you. ‘Two weeks from the time we set them 
out we lost 11 queens in two days. This is the | 
only thing we cannot account for. Some were from 
the strongest swarms we had and all breeding as | 
well as circumstances would admit, and certainly 
as well as any of the remaining thirty stocks. Two 
or three queens the bees drew out at the entrance, 
but the others were on the bottom board with a few 
disconsolate bees around them. These 11 weunited | 
with the weakest we had, making 30 very weak 
swarms to commence the season. The spring was 
the most backward of any we ever experienced. | 
There was a frost the first six nights in June, one of 
which froze water as thick as window glass. The 
first pollen gathered was April 25th, from elm and 
soft maple. The first honey was from golden wil- 
low, which lasted three days, commencing May 7th. 
Some of the best swarms gained 7 pounds, as the 
weather was fine at thattime. First drones hatched 
May 22d. 


rain and high winds. Some seasons bees make a 
gain of 25 pounds to the swarm on apple blossoms. 
White clover commenced to bloom June 15th. 
Basswood blossomed July 11th and lasted just 8 
days; last year it lasted 24 days. We took 800 
pounds of surplus honey, one-half of which was 


box honey in 2-pound boxes, which sold at 29 cents. | 


Extracted honey sold for 124 cents. We now have 
42 swarms with plenty of honey and bees and pro- 
pose to winter them mostly out doors as the cellar 
is full of apples, &c. We shall winter them accor- 
ding to Gallup with two exceptions, the first of 
which is, we shall use straw in the chambers instead 
of chaff or sawdust. We use quilts, like Novice. 
If the top board is nailed fast put in the straw 
with the cap bottom up and tread it in with the 
feet, and then when you wish to take off the cap it 
will remain in it. Our second exception we con- 
sider important. We shall sweep or shovel all the 
snow that falls, up around the hives till we get it 
up within one inch of the top of the cap where the 
top ventilation is on each side to carry off moisture. 
This did not originate with us, but with a bee-keeper 
whom we became acquainted with last fall. We 
examined his bees a number of times last winter 
and concluded it possessed every advantage of the 
cellar. The warmth of the bees soon thaws a space 


of about a foot all around the hive at the bottom, | 


narrowing till it reaches the hive at the top. Dig 
through this bank of snow on the coldest days and 
water would stand in drops on the snow, yet the 
hive would be dry. You need not be afraid of 
smothering the bees with snow piled round the 
hive, for you cannot do it, especially if you have 
upward ventilation. This bee-keeper wintered 90 
swarms as described with the loss of one single 
swarm, while one-half of all the other bees died 
around him. He says he has always been successful | 
in wintering in this way. G. M. Doourrrie. 
Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Nov. 19, 1872. 


Apple trees blossomed May 23d. The | 
bees worked on them but one day on account of | 


[ Fes. 
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{For the American Bee Journal. } 
Improvement Suggested. 


Eprror American Bee JournaL—Being a careful 


| reader of your paper I could not avoid noticing on 


page 128 of December number, the wonderful 
invention shown by Mr. H. Alley, in his plan for 
making winter holes. I would however suggest an 
improvement, viz: to use an auger long enough to go 
clear through and so get rid of one of his tools, the 
square pointed stick. When an inventor begins, he 
does not know where to stop, therefore I will make 
another suggestion which is best of all, viz: to use 
a small cannon of one inch bore set your hives all 
in a row, put a drone at the entrance of each hive 
to entice the queen from the centre, and then fire 
the ramrod clear through the whole lot, and the job 

is did. Territory for sale. Apply to, 

Butty Ber Keeper, 
United States Apiary, Cin. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 2 1872. 
RS bts 


{For the American Bee Journal. | 
“Wintering Bees,” 


Having been busily engaged to day, (Oct. 24th,) 
packing hives, both double and single walls, to win- 
ter on summer stands, I thought I would give you my 
method as practised for winters of "70 and’71. Up 
to fall of 69, all the preparation made for wintering, 
was to see that the hives had plenty of honey, and 
uncover holes in the honey board. But our bees 
were in such poor condition in the spring of ’69, 
the hives being very damp, and combs mouldy, that 
I determined to try some way in future to avoid so 
much moisture. In the fall of 69 I packed the cov- 
ers as full of straw as possible, and with double 
walls packed between hive and case, then removed 
honey boards, and placed narrow strips half inch 
thick, crossways at the ends and middle of frames, 
laid on some straw and put oncovers. In spring of 
’70, the hives were dry, and combs free from mould. 
The only objection I have to the above is, that 
wherever the straw sagged down on frames, the bees 
stuck it fast, which made considerable work, clean- 
ing off tops of frames before putting on honey 
boards in spring. To avoid this, | am using on some 
hives, the following, made of slats an inch wide and 
a quarter of an inch thick, I cut two pieces length 
of honey board, also two pieces width of same, nail 
together making a frame same dimensions as honey 
board, then cut pieces as long as honey board, and 
nail on to frame. leaving from quarter to half an 
inch space between slats. For others | made frame 
same as above, then cut a piece the width of the 
honey board, and nail on about middle of the frame, 
I then took coffee sacking (any coarse cloth will do) 
and cut pieces an inch longer, and same width as 
frame, laid it on frame, letting it project half an inch 
over ends, tack sides on, then draw over ends and 
tack down, driving tacks into narrow edge of end 
pieces, so as to prevent bees from getting out at ends, 
the piece across the middle of frame raises cloth 
quarter of an inch from frames, allowing bees to pass 
over from one frame to another, at top. This cloth 
frame will allow moisture to pass off freely, and at 
same time keep straw off frames. I differ with 
‘*Novice’’ in regard to wintering in double walls. 
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The more quiet bees are kept, the smaller will be | clover here yet. Buckwheat yielded but little 


the loss of bees, and consumption of honey, and in 


my experience with double walls, I find the bees | 


less affected by sudden changes either of cold or heat, 
than in single walls. The cluster of bees expands, 


or contracts, as the temperature in the hive rises or | 


falls. Examine the bottom board after severe freez- 
ing weather, and you will generally find a good 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


many dead bees, and why? simply because the bees | 


on the outside of the cluster become chilled, and 
are unable to contract with cluster, and perish. We 
lost twelve colonies last winter: of three in double 
walls, one was lost from dysentery, and two, for 
want of honey. Of nine in single walls: one was 
lost from want of honey, and eight perished show- 
ing no signs of disease, and having abundant stores. 
An examination of the hives showed plainly that the 
bees had perished at different times, as I found bees 
between one and two ranges of combs, separated 
from main cluster, which showed that they had 
become chilled, and the main cluster in contracting 
had drawn away from them. Now the cluster in 
these hives had become very much reduced by sud- 
den changes, when the temperature went down sev- 
eral degrees below zero, putting a quietus on what 
was left. Place two hives on the same stand, one 
in double walls properly packed with straw between 


walls, and top of hive, honey boards having been | 


removed, the other in single walls without any pro- 
tection, and after severe freezing weather, examine 
bottom boards of both hives, the difference in 
number of dead bees found will be sufficent proof 
of the superiority of double walls when properly 
managed. 

Bees need occasionally a purifying flight, and 
after being confined to hive for weeks by severe 
weather, when the opportunity offers a safe flight, 
all shade should be removed, and I have removed 
covers, so as to let sun shine directly on chambers, so 
astowarmthehive. I think hives should be shaded 


from the sun after packing for winter, until they | 


commence flying freely in spring, and from that 
time until boxes are to be put on, or surplus honey 
is to be taken in some way, I would give them all 
the sun possible, then shade while surplus honey is 
being stored. I have made some experiments the 


past season in feeding, which have proved satisfac- | 


tory and which I may communicate to the JouRNAL 
at some future time. J. E. Moore. 
Rochester, Pennsylvania. 


{For the American Bee Journal.} 


Chips. 


Mr. Eprror:—I don’t often see anything in the 
Journat from this part of Iowa. I will send you 
a few ‘‘chips,’”’ that brother bee-keepers in other 
sections of the country may know what we are 
doing here in the way of apiculture. 

There are a good many bees in this county, both 
of Italians and blacks. The Italians were intro- 
duced into this county in 1867. In 1868, F. M. 
Milliken and myself got Italian queens from Mrs. 
Tupper, which proved to be very good. Other 
parties subsequently obtained queens from differ- 








ent queen breeders, and now there are hundreds | 
of Italian colonies in the county. The past season | 





has been a poor one. We have but little white | 


honey, and the linden proved almost a failure. 
The most of the honey that the bees did gather 
was from autumn flowers, golden rod, heartsease, 
&e. Last spring I commenced with twenty-four 
stocks, and increased them, by artificial swarming, 
to thirty-two, which gave me only about 1,000 lbs. 
surplus honey; the most of that was extracted. 
I had only a few boxes filled with comb honey. 

In the summer of 1871, I got up an extractor 
that worked very nicely. I had a tinner to make 
a tin can 20inches in diameter, and deep enough 
to suit the depth of my frames. A light wooden 
frame inside of the can supports the frames and 
combs; the frame is run by gearing taken from a 
worn out churn. The inside frame revolves, but 
the can is stationary. The honey runs out at the 
center of the bottom of the can, and can be caught 
in any convenient vessel. The Peabody extractor 
is the only patent one I have ever seen, I like the 
one I use best; it turns much easier. The can of 
the Peabody revolves which makes it much harder 
to turn, as the honey does not run out until the 
operator stops turning. 

As there has been a great deal said in the Jour- 
NAL about introducing queens, I will give my 
method. I use a frame the same size of those I 
use in my hives, both sides covered with wire- 
cloth. I bore a hole in the bottom piece of the 
frame for the purpose of putting in and letting out 
the queen. 1 put my queen and a few of her bees 
into this cage, stop the hole with a cork, and hang 
the cage in the hive with the other frames. Every 
bee in the hive will find her and make her acquain- 
tance. Forty-eight hours from the time she was 
put into the hive, I take the cork from the hole 
and allow the queen to come out at her leisure. I 
have never lost a queen introduced in this way. 

On page 144, December No. of American Bre 
JournaL, Mr. Furman gives some of the queen 
breeders some pretty severe ‘‘raps across the 
knuckles,’’ and I think he has hit the nail right 
slap on the head neariy every time. I have tried 
some of the modes recommended in the JourNnaL 
for procuring fertilization in confinement, but have 
invariably failed to accomplish the object sought. 
I first tried Mrs. Tupper’s favorite method of con- 
fining the queen and drones in a wire cage, 6 or 
8 inches in diameter and 10 or 12 inches high, 
but never had one fertilized in that way, and some- 
times lost the queen. 

I next tried N. C. Mitchell's plan, which is to 
put the queen and drones in a large cage, suspend- 
ed in the hive among the bees, but failed as before. 
I now don’t believe that a queen has ever been 
fertilized in any other way than on the wing. If 
it is so easily done as Herbert A. Burch describes, 
(see page, 142, Dec. No. of Bre Journat), if it is 
such an easy matter to have a queen fertilized by 
any drone desired, why don’t some of those who 
talk so much about it accept Mr. Furman’s offer? 
(Dec. No. of American Bex Journat, page 144). 
If I could mate a queen and drone by taking them 
in the hand and mate them, I would work for Mr. 
Furman all next summer, or at least so long as he 
had a hundred dollar bill in his ‘ jeans.’’ 

What will we do for a market for extracted 
honey? I cannot get more than 124 cents per lb 
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| 


here, and that I must take in goods, and cannot | 


sell more than 50 or 60 Ibs. at one time. Who 
knows of a dealer in honey, at a reasonable dis- 
tance from here to whom honey can be sent with 
some assurance of receiving pay for it ? 

1 sent a barrel to the ‘‘ Exclusive’ honey dealer 
in Chicago, sixteen months ago, and have never 
received a cent for it yet. J. P. Fortune. 

Bloomfield, Davis Co., Iowa, Dec. 12, 1872. 


——-—— _ +e<e a 


[From Chicago Tribune. } 


The Apiary. 


WHAT MAY BE DONE IN THE APIARY DURING THE WIN- | 


TER,—THE FUTURE PROSPECTS OF BEE-KEEPING. 
Rurat Home, I[1x., Jan. 11, 1873. 


{Fes. 





ARE THE WINTERS GROWING COLDER ? 

An old pioneer and a bee-hunter, made me a call 
yesterday, and | asked him if the winters are grow- 
ing colder. ‘I can’t say that they are,’’ said he, 
‘‘and yet the winters are different; one thing is 
certain, that we have killing frosts earlier than we 
did thirty years ago, and I account for ‘it in this 
way: At that time the sloughs were generally filled 
with water, and the heat they gave off in frosty 
nights tempered the air and prevented frost. Now, 
all the sloughs are dry, and the heat is radiated 


| rapidly, and the frost kills the golden rod, the 


Eight degrees below zero, and the northwest wind | 


soughing through the pines that shelter the house | 


on the north and west, and under whose shelter are 
the bees on their summer stands. I tap on the hive, 
and they answer to the summons, ‘“ Here we are, 
but awful cold and drowsy.’’ That is, their low 


droning implies as much. The last of next month | 


we will begin to feed them, not that they need 
honey, for their stores are ample, but for the pur- 
pose of stimulating their breeding. 


asters, and other late-blooming flowers, and thus 
the bees have a shorter season for gathering honey, 
and a longer‘ one for feeding. The changes are 
greater, and frost penetrates the ground to a greater 
depth. Even the forests are more dry, and there 
are less flowers now than formerly; but I suppose 
the cattle browsing through the woods destroy many 
of them. Certain it is that now we have very few 
wild bees in our groves and along the river-bottoms. 
I suppose that the bee-moths have something to do 
with this, but the chief cause is the falling off of a 
steady supply of flowers; and I might say that 
there is another reason, for the people have cut 
down the basswood trees everywhere, in the most 
reckless manner.”’ 

What do you think of the prospect of bee-keep- 


| ing in the future, as compared with the past ten 


All hives that are too full of honey will have the | 


surplus taken out, and empty frames, or frames of | 


comb, placed between, in order to give the queen | 


room to lay her eggs; and muslin sacks filled with 

honey, as Mr. Hosmer proposes, will be placed in 

the top of each hive. 
We have now had two bad seasons for our bees, 


and I wish to have them in readiness to make some | 


amends, should the spring open with favorable assu- 
rance of better things. If we build up the swarm 
by feeding to their full capacity early in the season, 
we will then be ready to divide our swarms early 
in the spring; for, just at this time, it is colonies 
of which we are in particular need. Under no 
other conditions would I care about feeding, but 


years ? 

‘* Well, as to that, I think we will come back to 
the old points where we found it, before the plow, 
and the stock, and the long summer-drouth had 
made such a change in the supply of flowers. We 
shall have the orchard, the maples that are planted 
for shade and shelter-belts, the small fruits that are 
being so largely planted for family use and for 
market. ‘hen the white clover is taking the place 


| of dog-fennel along the roadsides, and is spreading 


over the pastures and meadows; and the farmer 
who keeps bees will sow buckwheat, for this has be- 


| come & paying crop on account of the great demand 
| for the flour; and I might also make some account 


would otherwise let them take the chances of the | 


season. 


It is doubtful if this extra feeding would | 


pay for honey, while it may do so for swarms, when | 


they are, as now, very much needed. 


I wish to fill | 


up the empty hives which the disaster of the winter | 


of 1872 brought us and left on our hands. 
We may now begin to clean up these old hives, for 
all the frames will need to be scraped clean of the old 


comb, and, as many of them have become broken | 
by careless handling, they must needs be repaired. | 
And, while we have our hand in, a new coat of paint | 
might be put on. The most convenient and durable | 
paint for this purpose is the Averill chemical. This | 


is ready mixed for use. 
ration, and may be put on by any lady. 
much prefer to do my own painting to hiring it 
done; it is one of the things that we women may 
claim the right to do. This looking after the bees ; 
the making, or rather the putting together of the 
hives; the making of frames; the painting and 
putting the hives on their summer stands for use, 
are duties that any young lady might well be proud 
of doing, especially if there came a good reward at 
the end of it in the form of greenbacks. 


It needs no further prepa- 
In fact, [ | 





of the flowers that may be cultivated about the 
house, for I see that the farmers are beginning to 
lay out a lawn of one or two acres about the house, 
and to devote it to trees and shrubs, and all of these, 
with the exception of the catalpa, so far as 1 know, 
are honey producing. I must say that we need not 
be discouraged, but look forward with renewed hope 
for a return of the old time when honey was abun- 
ELLA. 


Reports for 1872. 


Henry Crist, of Lake, Stark county, Ohio, writes: 
On account of my poor location, ‘‘oft infirmities,”’ 
and many other cares, I keep only from fifteen to 
twenty stocks of bees, and more for experiment 
and pleasure than for profit, but always with refer- 
ence to the largest amount of surplus honey in the 
combs, increasing stocks only enough to prevent 
natural swarmings, and again selling stocks as 
they increase in numbers. A great many stocks 
died here last winter, some of starvation and 
neglect, and others leaving plenty of honey. The 
past season was also rather poor for bees, so that 
the stocks that survived the winter generally did 











1873.] 





but very little, consequently honey is scarce here. 
Impaired health prevented me from putting my 
bees in the cellar last fall, my stocks, however, were 


strong, and all in the common Gallup hives, stand- | 


ing near the ground without any protection what- 
ever. The tri-sectional honey boards allowed some 
upward ventilation, the entrance was contracted to 
five inches by three-sixteenths, and passages cut in 
the honey. Their food, thirty pounds per stock, was 
fully one-half syrup of coffee sugar, a large propor- 
tion of the remainder was honey dew. Thus they 
stood in a very open location, exposed to the sun, 
rain, snow, strong, piercing winds, and the general 
severities of a very cold winter. They enjoyed, 
however, a good cleansing flight about every five 
weeks. On these days I opened the whole entrance, 
eighteen inches long and one-half inch deep, and 
cleaned the bottom boards. Last spring they all 
came out strong and healthy, a strong nucleus with 
seven combs among the rest. The average con- 
sumption per stock was twenty pounds from (ct. 
Ist to April Ist. The nucleus consumed sixteen 
pounds, thus leaving an average of ten pounds 
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| in white clover, but most of the honey was gath- 
| ered from smart weed and Spanish needles. There 


| 





per stock. Spring opened unfavorable. Three of | 
my queens failed in May. One of these stocks I | 
put in with the nucleus, this made a good stock. | 


The other two stocks I united, this was measurably 


a failure, though strong in numbers it lacked | 


young bees to build comb. Instead of uniting 
these two stocks, I should have built them up sepa- 
rately with brood from other stocks and furnished 


queens. By stimulating and equalizing, and finally | 


starting nuclei, I had all my other stocks at the 
swarming point by the time white clover com- 


menced to yield honey, which was June llth. I | 


then put on my surplus honey frames, (A No. 1 
arrangement,) of these the bees took possession 
instantly, and worked in them as readily as in the 
body of the hive, and most of them more so. The 
clover continued to yield honey till June 29th, in 


all nineteen days, seven days of which were almost | 


entirely lost by rainy weather, leaving twelve good 


honey days. White clover is the only source of | 
surplus honey on location. I increased the num- | 
ber of my stocks twenty-five per cent. The young 


stocks yielded no surplus. The parent stocks 
yielded an average of fully fifty pounds sealed 
honey each. The best stock (a choice Italian) 


made seventy-six pounds. I sold my honey at | 
thirty cents per pound. In re-queening my stocks | 


in the fall I had three queens fertilized as late as 
the 15th of October, having had drones reserved in 
a queenless stock. 





Dr. H. Chaffee, of Tolono, Illinois, writes: Bees 
have not done very well here this season. I 
wintered my own on the summer stand, except four 
of the weakest; those I put in my cellar. They 
went through the winter nicely, 1 fed last fall 100 
pounds of sugar to 11 of the lightest, as last year 
was very dry, and but little honey made. I lost 
10 out of 60; few for want of honey, but mostly 
after the flowers came, by loss of queen, and some 
from worms. Bees made no surplus honey until 
after August; if they did they put none in the 
boxes. I do not use the honey extractor. I have 
had no trouble in regard to filling the boxes when 
there is any honey. There was very little honey 


was but little honey in buckwheat. A few of my 
swarms I lost had the dysentery, but I do not think 
it killed them. TI hear a great deaJ said in the Bre 
JOURNAL about it; some say one thing, some 
another. I do not believe anyone knows the cause 
of so many bees dying last winter. We are five 
miles from timber. I think to succeed well in 
keeping bees they should have both timber and 
prairie. My bees are nearly all in movable frame 
hives, with four glass boxes on the top, holding 10 
pounds each. Nearly all are Italians. My bees 
are well protected by buildings and trees. I shall 
leave them on their summer stands the coming 
winter, except a few of the lightest; those I will 
put in my cellar. 1 leave my boxes on, so they 
have moderate upward ventilation. I let them fly 
out warm days, but when snow is on the ground, 
shade the front of the hive. 





NOT DISCOURAGED. 

Lam not so despondent as some of the ‘ breth- 
ren’? seem to be, if my pets did many of them die 
last winter. A goodly number of men lost all they 
had in Grafton county. The past summer has been 
more rain than sunshine, but I am hoping for 
better times. I hope the bee-loving family will let 
brotherly love continue among them, and greatly 
oblige the lady readers of the good old Journat 

Mrs. Laura Pace. 
Littleton, Grafton Co., N. H., Dee. 12th, 1872. 





Henry A. Holcomb, of New Bedford, Mass., 
writes: I bought two swarms of black bees last 
winter. Tried to transfer them last January, and 
lost one swarm by freezing. I introduced Italian 
queens in the spring, artificially swarmed them 
twice in May, and have done first rate since, and 
now have three good strong swarms and plenty of 
honey to winter on, with frames all full of comb. 





Wm. Dyer of Hastings, Minnesota, writes: My 
bees have done very well this season, taking 
into account their real condition last spring. I win- 
tered in cellars last winter, putting in seventy-eight 
swarms and losing twenty, a number of them after 
I took them out in the spring. The most of my hives 
were much reduced in bees but had plenty of honey 
so that I have not had much of an increase, only 
twenty-three swarms. From these I have taken in 
boxes and supers sixteen hundred and fifty (1,650) 
pounds of honey. 

I have kept bees for the last seven years (in this 
state) and have wintered some every winter in the 
old box or tall hive, and have always found that the 
bees wintered with less loss and came out in better 
condition in the spring. Three years ago I com- 
menced to build a new hive from a suggestion of 
Solon RKobinson’s, in his Facts for Farmers, which 
was to hang the frame so that they would open like 
the leaves of abook. My object was to get a greater 
depth of frame believing it to be a fact that when 
bees make their own selection, they never select a 
hollow that runs horizontal, but one that stands per- 
pendicular and one that has more height than 
breadth. Taking that as a basis, I constructed a hive 
with frames fifteen inches deep. The front of the hive 
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opens and the bottom and back which hold the frames | 


(not forming the main hive) draw out and are sup- 
ported by the bottom of the hive, which extends far 
enough in front to support it, and the frames can 


then be opened to the right and left or taken off, as | 
they are hung to a hook on the back, and the frames | 


are so made that they never touch together. The 
hive is something like Mitchel’s Buckeye hive, 


although I had never seen or heard of his hive at 


the time I got up mine. 
I had eighteen of these hives last winter; they 


lars, and only two of them showed any signs of 
dysentery, and all came out strong and gave two 


swarms each. The second swarms were put back | 
The hive | 


and the old stocks gave a yield of honey. 
is not patented, and any one can have the benefit of 
it that may wish to try it. 


C. Sanders of Chester, Vt., writes: What few 


bees lived through last winter have done well in this | 


section. I wintered six swarms on their summer 
stands which came through all right. 
ing on summer stands better than housing. 


another, nice box honey, and other swarms have 
done nearly as well. I use the Langstroth hive. 

D. D. Palmer, of New Boston, Ill., ‘‘Sweet 
Home,” writes : 
Forepart of season, very poor; a fair increase. I 
now have fifty-six hives, forty-six of which gave me 
honey to the amount of 2,650 pounds, mostly slung 
honey. My best hive was blacks, which gave me 
205 pounds. ‘I might have taken more if I had 
slung oftener.”” My twenty best gave me 2,000 
pounds, an average of 100 pounds each. 


Hazard Babcock, of South Brookfield, Madison 
Co., New York, writes : 
has given his theory on the cause of bees dying 
last spring, I will tell what has happened to my 
bees in the early part of this season. A part of 
them were put into a cellar, and a part were put 
into the ground, in all about forty stocks. 


that were put into the cellar. 


in the ground have just begun to show symptoms. 
I supposed that the trouble was all over, then but 
in a short time after I began to find queens dragged 
out of the hives; some were dead, others were 
apparently all right and able to fly. This was too 
early for drones, although a good many queens 
were hatched but were lost for the want of drones. 
I lost twelve stocks out of fifteen that killed their 
queens. Several well populated stocks dwindled 
away to almost nothing; they had a queen and 
brood and were strengthened up with other queen- 
less stocks, but to no advantage until the queens 
were destroyed and queen cells given them. Then 
they went along quite well. Early in September, 
1871, I introduced several Italian queens. They 
had no brood that fall, nor had they any brood 
when taken out of the ground in the spring; but 


| yet. 
were placed along with the other hives in two cel- | 


I like winter- | 
I have | 
taken one hundred and ten pounds from one swarm, | 
and one hundred and twenty-five pounds from | 


My report for 1872 is as follows: | 


Inasmuch as Mr. Quinby | 


Four 

came out of the ground dead, and one out of ten | 
Those of the cellar | 
showed signs of dysentery several weeks before | 
they were set out, on the 5th of April, while those | 
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the same lot of queens went up. The bees had no 
chance to fly out last fall after the 20th of October, 
till the 5th of April, ’72. If they had had a chance 
to have emptied themselves last November, a good 
many of the old bees would have been left out of 
the play and young ones would have been reared 
in their stead, and the disease would not have 
been. The honey that was taken out of the hives 
that the bees died in was fed back to the bees this 
fall, and they have raised brood and are all right 
This was done the first of September, and 
in small quantities ata time. After that was used 
up for brooding they were fed coffee sugar enough 
for winter stores. In common winters, bees will do 
well in a cellar that has a good deal of water in it, 
if the hives are well ventilated at the top and set 
high up from the bottom, and set so as not to feel 
the least jar, the cap and honey-board taken off 
and several thicknesses of old carpet, or any woolen 
cloth, put over them, without any board or wood 
on top, as that will gather dampness. 


MAKING UP LOST GROUND. 

Mr. Eprror.—You will remember my writing to 
you last June, saying I had lost all my bees the 
past winter except two swarms. Well, I bought 
two and went to work trying to improve them, both 
in numbers and quality ; how well I have succeeded 
you may judge for yourself. I made me an extract- 
or that I think will beat a Peabody or Gray & Win- 
der’s, and cost me much less, and gently informed 
my stock that I should expect a good report from 
them. 

1 now have on hand twenty stocks of bees, and 
have taken 429 pounds of fine extracted honey, 
besides selling a few Italian queens. I did not 
extract any honey until July 10th. Most of the 


| honey was gathered from smart-weed, and the qual- 


ity is very good. I have sold most of it for fifteen 
and twenty cents per pound. 

What think you of my progress? If I have been 
successful, the A. B. J. can claim much of the 
credit. ‘‘Long may it wave,’’ only I'd like it 
twice a month during the summer months. Can’t 
we have it? Say yes, and oblige, 

Yours, Frank W. CHAPMAN. 

Morrison, Whiteside Co., Ill. 


J. Scott, of Epworth, Dubuque county, Iowa, 
writes: I have been a subscriber for the Amenri- 
cAN Bee Journat for the last two years. It has 
become one of the necessities of bee keeping, with 
me, at least. I have not Italianized but a small 
portion of my bees as yet, but shall next season if 
all is well. I have tried the Italians until | am 
satisfied that they are the bees for me. You are 
aware that bees wintered badly in this locality last 
winter. 1 lost eighteen out of forty-seven, and 
what were left were in very bad condition, still 
from twelve (12) swarms that I was able to give two 
sets of combs, I took twelve hundred (1200) pounds 
white clover honey and two hundred pounds buck- 
wheat honey, besides leaving them abundance of 
honey for winter. This, understand, (viz: the 
amount above,) was extracted honey. The balance 
of my bees I used boxes on as usual, and got not 


have done well through this season, while others of | to exceed forty pounds surplus. 
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P. Young, Sharon, Wis., writes: This has been 
an average season for bees in this section. The 
order of the honey harvests last year is reversed 
this year. This season we had but a moderate 
crop of white clover, but a great deal of buckwheat. 
The weather has been very moist and warm during 
the latter part of August and first of September, 
consequently the honey was secreted very fast. 
Last season we had an immense crop of white 
clover, but the fall was cold and dry, and here, I 
think, was the cause of the loss of so many bees 
last winter. They had filled up the middle of the 
hive with honey gathered from buckwheat and 
smart-weed, then it came off cold, and this honey 
being thin was not sealed, consequently it soured, 
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| 


and it being in the middle of the hive they con- | 
sumed this first, which caused the dysentery. | 


Again, when we have a fall that is cold so early, I 
shall extract the thin honey from the middle of 


the hives, for it is better these combs be empty | 


than filled with such honey. 
bee master to provide himself with an extractor. 


I would advise every | 


{ have a couple which I made myself, which can’t be | 


beat, and they did not cost $15 a piece either. 


P. 8S. Van Rensselaer, of Port Clinton, Ottawa 





county, Ohio, writes: I am one of the put-off | 


kind of bee-keepers. 
I lost ten swarms out of thirty-nine, and three 
were very weak and the worms took them. I 
tried to help them, but forgot them too much. I 
sold four swarms, the balance gave me four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of box honey, four hundred 
pounds slung, and three sets of the slung frames 
are full of fall honey, to be used as required in 
spring. 





F. McCulley, of Robersonville, Tenn., writes : 
I am at present teaching school, and all leisure 
hours | hold converse with live and wide awake 
opinions, such as ‘‘ Langstroth,’’ ‘Gallup,’ ‘ Nov- 


My bees suffered last winter. | 


ice,’ and many others, through the medium of their | 
writings. This year I am only preparing to get | 
my apiary well fitted up; before a man locates an | 


apiary, he ought to ascertain the most reliable 
natural resources for bees. 
impressed with this section. The selected site | 
have made we have all early pasturage; our prin- 


I have been favorably | 


cipal forage is poplar, clover and locust, but from | 


some cause our buckwheat does not seem to be very 
inviting to bees. 


Next season I will try the virtue | 


of buckwheat. Our winters are very mild; we | 


winter on summer stands. Now, my experience 
has been a little of all, even to the old fashion 
‘*bee-sting.’’ I used a bee hat on the first occasion, 
and then laid it aside. 

I have done some hiving, transferring, &c. I 
have been quite fortunate for a novice. My modus 
operandi of transferring was as good as any man’s. 
My plan is too tedious to attempt to elucidate; I 
will only advise the procuring of back numbers of 
the JOURNAL. 


My bees are in good condition. | 


Interest in bee culture and modern improvements | 
are being revived here; yet bee culture, compara- | 


tively, is in its infancy. The best way to cultivate 
bee interest is to circulate the Bex JouRNAL, so 
they can read from its pages real practical experi- 
ments, made by our best apiarians, if it continue 


Soy mtr eyes 
ieee Pa. eM oe Dae 


| 
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to record such experience. In concluding, I will 
only state that my first experience has been chiefly 
reverses; hope to gain by the fruits of this year. 
I will advise all beginners to stamp on their ban- 
ners, ‘*‘ Luck is a fool, Pluck is a hero.’ I wish 
success to the JournAL and all the bee keeping 
fraternity. 





J. N. Walter, of Winchester, Van Buren county, 
Iowa, writes: In the fall of ’72 I put in winter 
quarters sixty-eight colonies, all in fine condition. 
They all came through the winter except one. 
After setting them out a month in March, I had but 
thirty weak colonies living, death supposed to be 
from cholera. With these thirty, and the extra 
combs, I have increased to one hundred and two, 
and extracted eight barrels of honey, but owing to 
the unfavorableness of the fall, I fed back four 
barrels, thus leaving but four barrels, with the 
increase for the season’s work. 

I extracted all the honey from them in Septem- 
ber, with the determination not to allow them to 
winter on a poor article of honey again. So by the 
15th of September I commenced to feed them the 
very best clover and buckwheat honey, equal parts 
mixed. I would say right here that I think that pure 
clover honey is unfit to winter bees successfully on, 
from the fact that it contains too much acid. Mix- 
ed honey I consider the best; better than either 
separate, for bees to winter on. They are all in 
winter quarters, where the thermometer ranges 
from twenty to forty degrees, with twenty pounds 
of honey a piece. 


~“e- 


Wintering on the Scholtz Plan. 


Epitor AMERICAN Bree JouRNAL: 

Dear Sir.—1 miss your magazine this month. 
Please send it, as I find no periodical out of the 
many I take that gives the satisfaction your maga- 
zine affords me. 

I wrote you about wintering my bees on the 
Scholtz plan. I am trying it with forty-four 
swarms. Am making very rigid observations of 
the temperature inside and out, and all other con- 
ditions affecting their well-being, and will make 
you a report in the spring that may be of service 
to your subscribers. 

Thus far I have been able to maintain a tempera- 


ture inside the clamp of 40° Fahr. for the month of 


November, and 39° for the month of December and 
so much of January. The thermometer outside 
has been 6° below zero, and the average for 
the whole month of December was 18° Fahr., which 
makes a very cold month. I ventilate freely and 
prevent an accumulation of dampness. I took off 
the honey boards and stopped all bottom ventila- 


tion. Yours truly, Cuas D. Hipsarp. 
Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 11th, 1873. 


{For the American Bee Journal. | 
Experiences and Plans of a Chenoa Bee Keeper. 


In looking over the Bex Jonrnax I see the gen- 
eral report is, ‘‘This is a poor season for bees— 
many have made no swarms and very little surplus 
honey—many will have to be fed this winter,” Xc., 
&e. There are, however, a few exceptions to this 
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gloomy aspect of hin: and they tell us of suc- | certainly variety enough to satisfy a reasonable 


cess and large yields of honey. I also will give | 
you an item. We live in a prairie country with- 
out any grove within available distance, and that 
of a poor kind for honey. Almost all the land is 
cultivated in corn, and white clover is only just 
beginning to spread in the streets, lanes, and the 
small pieces of land which are kept for pasture. 
So our location cannot be considered good for bee 
culture, yet my bees have more than doubled them- 
selves in number and have a good supply for win- 
ter. I tried one stand by making it into a two- 
story hive. The size of the hive and frame the 
same in both upper and lower stories. When | 
took off the upper hive it contained about eighty 
pounds of honey. ‘This top hive was put on late in 
the season, and after I had taken out two frames 
of brood to form nuclei to raise queens. This 
experiment is satisfactory. I intend to adopt this 
plan more generally and test it more thoroughly 
next season. 

I have a bone to pick with Novice. He has gone 
to work and made a hive so much like the one I 
use that I shall not apply fora patent. But on the 
whole there is not much harm done, 
intended to apply for one; 
already. 

And now, Mr. Kditor, and hbee-keepers in gen- 
eral, [ will take time by the fore top in another 
matter. [ see by the Journas that some one has 
taken out a patent for a compound to smoke or 
stupify bees. I will give you one that [ have been 
using for two seasons, with good success. 
one-half ounce of pure saltpetre and put it into a 
pint of water, let it stand on the stove until it is all 
dissolved; then take cotton rags sufficient to 
absorb all the liquid, squeeze out to prevent drip- 
ping, then dry the cloth and it is fit for use. A 
piece four or five inches square put into a smoker, 
or rolled up so that you can blow the smoke into 
the hive, will be sufficient for one hive, and it may 
be, the first time you use it, you may think, too 
much. But if you find many, or nearly all the 
bees, laid on the bottom board, there will be no 
harm done. They will soon come to when they get 
the fresh air This is always ready for use, and 
can be carried with you anywhere. 

The theory that queens only mate with the drone 
once isn’t always correct. I have raised many 
queens the past season. One day as I stood by a 
nucleus, I saw a fine young queen come out, and in 
a short time return and enter. I saw evident 
signs that she had mated with the drone. The 
next day I saw her come out again and return as 
before, showing the same signs as on the previous 
day. In three days she was laying, and I can dis- 
cover no difference in her progeny. They are as 
good now, and no better, that I can discover, than 
the first she produced. [This is by no means con- 
clusive disproof of the theory in question.—Ep. A. 
B. J. 

rue best method of wintering bees seems to be 
as far from being settled asever. The old proverb, 
‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety,”’ 
may be correct, if you only knew whose counsel to 
follow. But among the various opinions of writers 


there are too many 


on this subject the beginner gets confused, and has | 
There is | 


to follow his own judgment in the case. 


for | never | 


Take | 


person, out of which to choose. We have indoor 
and outdoor wintering in all supposable varieties, 
and under all supposable circumstances, and still 
are not satisfied. 

I will give a plan which I have followed for two 
winters, with good results. I eut a hole in the 
bottom board four by six inches, and cover it with 
wire cloth, so that no bee can get out. Tack it on 
the inside of the hive. Fasten the top and bottom 
boards on firmly, so that no bee can get out, then 
take the hive into your winter depository and turn 
the hive bottom up where you wish it to stand. If 
some of the uncapped honey should run out of the 
cells no great matter, the bees will soon attend to 
it, and put it where they want it for winter. But 
if you adopt Novice’s plan, and have your top and 
bottom boards both alike, without any projections, 
you need not turn the hive bottom up, but only put 
the bottom board on the top, then you will have all 
the ventilation you need. If you think this too 
much, a piece of thin cloth can be laid over the 
vent hole to check the escape of the heat. Will 
Novice, or some one else, try this, and report 
results. I find this to be a good plan for summer 
ventilation, as the hive can be set close down to 
the bottom board, leaving the entrance only large 
enough for the bees to pass in and out freely. It 
prevents robbers and millers from entering the 
hive, as the bees will guard the small entrance 
against all these intruders. Joun Luccock. 

Chenoa, McLean Co., Ill., Nov. 14, 1872. 


{For the American Bee Journal. 


Travel in Italy. 


On a nice morning in the latter part of August, 
I left the train of the Milan and Alexandria rail- 
road at Calcabbabio, in company with Sartori. We 
had left Milan two hours before. When passing at 
Villa Maggiore I admired the exterior of its church, 
representing on a small scale the celebrated cathe- 
dral known under the name of Dome of Milan 
(Duomo di Milano). Sartori informed me that the 
monks who possessed Villa Maggiore, before they 
were deprived of it by the king galant-uomo, had 
accumulated in the church treasures of painting 
that were envied even by royal museums. | 
regretted that, being on a business trip, I could not 
have the pleasure of tarrying to look at these 
marvels. 

The nice little city of Pavia afterwards showed 
us its walls and fortifications, together with a 
manceuvre field in which soldiers were seen parad- 
ing. A little further, on the Po, a company of 
soldiers were building a boat-bridge, while another 
company were taking off a similar bridge that had 
been built on the previous day. The river is 
divided in several branches near Pavia. Across 
one of these I noticed a railroad iron bridge. | 
remarked that L had seen a similar bridge near 
Pittsburg. ‘You are not mistaken,’’ said Sartori, 
‘this bridge was manufactured in America: they 
call it the American bridge.”’ 

From Milan to Pavia the meadows and corn fields 
were intermixed with rice fields. Beyond the Po, 
the land being more hilly, the rice fields disappear 
and vineyards are to be seen. 
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It is a queer sight, for an eye accustomed to the | 
vast American fields, to behold these small parcels | 
of land, divided every ten yards by a row of 
mulberry trees or of grape vines. Silk is one of the 
largest productions of Lombardy. The mulberry 
trees, with their bright leaves, if less numerous 
and left to themselves, without trimming, would 
give a beautiful appearanee to the fields of Lom- 
bardy ; but as they are kept low and trimmed every 
three years, they limit the view and make the 
fields monotonous by their uniformity. 

An incettatore was waiting for us at the station. 
The Italian incettatore is a trader who buys fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, chickens, honey, Xc., in the small | 
villages, exactly like the American peddler or the 
French coguetier. This man was also a bee-keeper; | 
he had studied this business in Milan, during a | 
month at the Sartori establishment. Having | 
learned, through the papers, my arrival in Milan 
and my desire to buy queens, he had come to offer 
Sartori the queens of eighty-seven hives that he 
had bought, and that he intended to destroy to take | 
the honey. He had agreed to meet us at the 
station, and was punctual at the rendezvous. 

The vehicle on which we loaded the willow case 
containing the boxes for queens, was a two-wheeled | 
cart, very high, and provided with two tall side- 
ladders. A mule was hitched to it, buried under 
an enormous pack-saddle and a collar of similar 
dimensions. We had to climb on this cart. I 
approached near the front. ‘‘ Look out!’’ said the 
driver, ‘‘my mule kicks.’’ I passed near its head. | 
‘‘Look out! it bites.’’ At last we started, com- 
fortably seated on our willow case; but how slowly 
we traveled. ‘‘ We will never arrive, avanti, (for- 
ward) driver!’ ‘*My mule does not trot,” 
answered he. And to prove this, he gave it a 
blow with his whip. The animal slackened its pace 
to shake its tail and ears and continued to walk. 

At length we arrived in Montebello, a small vil- | 
lage celebrated for two victories gained over the | 
Austrians. The incettatore explained to us how the | 
armies were placed, and how the Austrians, over- 
taken by an army four or five times smaller than | 
their own, believed themselves surrounded and fled, | 
abandoning their baggage. At Montebello a mon- | 
ument, representing an Italian soldier, perpetuates | 
the memory of this fait d armes. 

Montebello is at the mouth ofa defile which is | 
buried between two mountains of Piedmont. From | 
Montebello one can see the plains of Lombardy, 
but the nicest point from which the plains can be | 
seen is the church above Borgo Priolo. From this | 
place one can distinguish the city of Pavia and all 
the valley of the Po. Borgo Priolo was our desti- 
nation; we arrived there at twelve o'clock. After | 
a bad meal, as to the quality of bread and meats, | 
but bettered by white wine and delicious fruits, 
we began to scale the mountain. After two hours | 
of travel, in a road too steep for wagons of any | 
kind, we arrived at the place where we were to 
begin our operations. All the hives are made of 
hollow trees. They are all of the same height, 


about twenty-eight inches, notwithstanding the 
size of the tree, so that there are hives measuring | 
four thousand cubic inches, together with hives 
that measure about six hundred cubic inches. 
The smallest hive that I saw was less than five 








inches in diameter, inside measure. These hives 
are generally placed on shelves hung by the 
house, more than six feet above ground. The 
owner pointed out to us those that that he destined 
to be sold. They were all second swarms or 
old stocks that had swarmed. They sell the 
second swarms because they are too weak for win- 
ter, and the old hives because the combs are old. 
As for the first swarms the contadino, (peasant, ) 
would not sell them for any price. 

To find the queen, they spread a cloth on the 


| ground, they bring the hive and lay it on its side, 


closing the opening with the cloth, then they begin 
drumming it. They thus prepare four or five hives 
at one time. After three or four minutes, they 
take the hive up and strike it on the ground to 
shake the bees out, and then hunt for the queen. 
If they do not succeed in finding her, they wait a 
few minutes and recommence. 

We had finished our work in one apiary, and 
were beginning in another, when the peddler boy 
arrived with the cart, as he had been taking it 
through a road accessible to wagons. 

Seeing Sartori climb the ladder, take a hive and 
bring it down without exciting the bees, he went 
boldly to the ladder, moved it a little, ascended up, 
and brought a hive down with as little care as 
though it had been a sack of potatoes. 

At the sight of this I foresaw what was going to 
happen, but could not warn him for he understood 
but one language, Piedmontese. He disappeared 
in a cloud of mad bees. I hurried to help him, 
and covered the entrance with a cloth, but was 
assailed with such fury that I had to leave the 
spot, although I had a veil, for the bees were sting- 


| ing me everywhere, on the shoulders, on the arms, 


and on the hands. I hid myself in a bush. Sar- 
tori laughed at me, but the next day he had to do 
the same. Still those bees were not usually cross, 
but we were often drumming hives that did not 
contain a single drop of honey. 

When the poor peddler boy returned, his lips 
were as big as my fist, and his eyes were lost in s 
sudden fatness. This accident did not discourage 
him, however, he asked.for a veil, and continued 
to help us whilst his master was brimstoning the 
hives to kill the remainder of the bees, and emptied 
all the contents. To be continued. 

Hamilton, Jl. Cu. Dapant. 
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The Bee Journals, 


Rev. W. F. Crarke. 

Respecrev Sir: The January number of the 
AmerRIcAN Bee Journa is at hand, and it is with 
great pleasure that I see your name on its title page 
as its Editor. I have always considered it the best 








| journal of its kind in the United States, but shall 


now look forward with renewed anticipations for its 
future. 

The point in which the other journals fail to suit 
the wants of their subscribers is, that they are con- 
ducted in the special interest of some hobby of 
their proprietors. 

Another contracted feature of those journals is 
that they withhold the Post Office address of all 
their correspondents. The object of such exclusive- 


| ness is manifestly to keep their readers in blissful 
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ignorance of each other, and the apparatus and man- 
agement adopted by each. 

Now this is not written with an idea of dictating 
or even suggesting to you any mode of proceedure, 
but because, from personal acquaintance, I feel con- 
fident that your views are similar to those just 
expressed. 

I have taken the liberty of thus declaring my 
views, because I think the time is not far distant 
when the generous, progressive spirit of bee-keepers 
shall be emulated by the Journals that claim to 
represent their best interests before the world. 

Now that we have a Bee Journal edited by a man, 
interested in nothing but the greatest good to the 
greatest number, it is apparent that this Journal musi 


take the front rank, and represent in character as | 


it does in name, THE WHOLE AMERICAN PEOPLE! 
You may count upon me far all the support which 
time and circumstances will allow me to give. 
In closing, I feel to exclaim: Lona Live THe 
AMERICAN BEE JourRNAL! 
Yours truly, 
J. H. Neus. 
Canajoharie, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1873. 
ee 


The American Linden. 


BY D. L. ADAIR, HAWESVILLE, KY. 

The article in the October American Bex Jour- 
NAL, on the Linden, translated from Die Honegbiene, 
describing the various species, (?) embraces only 
foreign varieties, with the exception of Tilia Lazi- 
flora. The foreign Linden has so many insect 
enemies that it would not be advisable to plant 
them extensively. Many lepidopterous insects 
feed upon its leaves. Several species of Geomet- 
rids, called span worms, loopers, measuring worms, 
&c., are so destructive to the leaves, that they are 
completely devoured, leaving the tree bare of foli- 
age. 

A worse enemy, and even more fatal, is a horned 
beetle, (Saperda Vestita). It is about one-half inch 


long, is covered with a greenish down, with two | 


dark spots on each wing cover. It appearsin May, 


and devours the young bark and tender twigs. | 


The exposed surface of the wood is pierced with 
innumerable holes, where the egg is laid and the 
larve bred, to produce increased swarms of beetles. 

The American Linden (Tilia Americana) on the 
contrary, is seldom much injured by insects, 
although the saperda vestita has in some instances 
been known to attack it. Washington Square in 
Philadelphia, some years ago, had both species 
growing in it. The European was destroyed by 
these borers and had to be cut down, while the 
American remained untouched until after the for- 
mer was removed. 

Twenty years ago there was a tree of the Euro- 


pean Linden in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which | 


was reputed to be over two hundred years 
old, with a trunk eight feet in circumference, which 
was attacked by the borer, and in a little while its 
trunk and branches were denuded, pierced and 
grooved with millions of holes, completely destroy- 
ing it. No certain means of arresting the depre- 
dations of either of these insect enemies has yet 
been devised, and any extensive, or even small, 


flowered American Lin, or Lime tree. 
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plantation of the foreign Linden would probably be 
destroyed sooner or later. It is likely, therefore, 
that should honey orchards be planted that they 
would be principally of the native varieties. It 
might not, therefore, be out of place to record in 
the pages of the American Ber JourNAL, a short 
account of the different varieties of the American 
Linden. The following include all the known 
varieties; some of them may be species: 

1. Tinta AmerRiIcANA, (according to Linnzus, 
Michaux, Torrey & Gray, and Loudon), or Trt 
GuapRa, (according to DeCandolle & Don). The 
common names are Bass Wood, White Wood, Lin, 
linden, and in some parts of the United States, 
Time tree, Black Lime tree, Smooth-leaved Lime tree. 
This is generally considered one of our finest forest 
trees, and is principally confined to the Northern 
States and Canada, where it frequently grows to 
the height of eighty or ninety feet, and four or 
five feet in diameter. The leaves are three to four 
inches wide, the bark on young shoots dark brown. 
The flowers appear in June, and are about a half- 
inch in diameter, the bunches (or cymes) being 
compounded of from twelve to twenty, are pendu- 
lous and on stems (peduncles) four to six inches 
long, attached to a floral leaf (4ractea) which is long 
and narrow. The seed pod ripens in September 
and October, is about the size of a buckshot, is cov- 
ered with a short, grey down, and usually contains 
but one seed. 

2. Tinta AMERICANA LAxtFLora, the loose-cymed- 
This is a 
smaller tree than the former, seldom attaining a 
height of over fifty feet, and grows near the sea- 
coast from Maryland to Georgia. It greatly resem- 
bles Tilia Americana except in size and geography. 
It flowers from May to July. 

8. Trn1A AMERICANA PuUBESCENS, or downy-leaved 
Lin, or Lime tree, is a smaller variety than either 
of the former, seldom growing more than forty feet 
high. The color of the bark is darker and the 
twigs more slender. The leaves are smaller; in 
dry, open places often not more than two inches 
wide; in rich, shady places sometimes they are 
three to four inches in diameter. It belongs to the 
southern portion of the United States, from Ken- 
tucky to Florida and Texas. The leaves are, when 
they first expand, covered with a down (pudescent) 
on the under side. As they grow a part of the 
down falls off, and what remains is in tufts or 
patches. It flowers in May and June. The flowers 
are more numerous and form larger bunches than 
the other varieties. The seed pod is globose and 
downy. 

4. Tria AmericaANA Pupescens LepTrorpHyLta, 
or Thin-leaved downy American Lin or Lime tree. 
This variety has the same geography as the last and 
is represented to differ from it only in having 
thinner leaves with few serratures. 

5. Tinta AmeERICANA ALBA, (according to 
Michaux) Tin1A AMERICANA HETEROPHYLLA, (of Ven 
tenat) White-leaved Lin or Lime tree, White Basswood, 
White Lime, Warhew tree. 

This variety equals in size of tree, the Tilia Amer- 
icana first described, on the Ohio river frequently 
attaining a height of eighty to one hundred feet. 
The young shoots have a silvery gray bark with a 
rough surface, are thick and have on them in winter 
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very large buds. The leaves are larger than on any 
other variety, being often eight inches in diameter, 
are dark green on the upper side and whitish 
beneath, with small tufts of down at the intersections 
of the principle nerves. The flowers are also larger 
than those of any other Linden tree, and are white 
without the yellowish tinge of the other varieties. It 
blooms in June. The seed pods are globose, downy, 
and have five ribs. The wood is whiter and more 
tender than the others. This tree belongs to the 
central portion of the United States, not extending 
farther east than the river Delaware, but as far west 
as Kentucky, north into Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana and south to Georgia, and South Carolina. 

6. Titra AMERICANA ALBA GLABRA, Smooth-fruited 
W hite-leaved Linden. Large-leaved Lime tree. This 
differs from the last in having purplish colored 
twigs, a yellow tinge to the flowers and in the seed 
pods being destitute of ribs. It inhabits the same 
district of country. 

7. Tirta AmeEricaNA ALBA PeEnpuULA, White- 
leaved Weeping Linden. This is a sub-variety of 
Tilia Americana Alba, with very large leaves and 
slender drooping shoots. It is only to be found in 
the nurseries among cultivated ornamental trees. 


—— 20 - 


Mr. Gallup Oalled Up. 


Mr. Epitor:—I do not wish to tease, annoy or 
perplex any of your able contributors, but there 
are several simple questions I would be glad to have 
light upon. You doubtless have scores of contri- 
butors who could answer the questions, but as one 
might wait for another and finally none answer, | 
will call on Mr. Gallup in particular. And Ist: 
Are bees strictly honest as they are undoubtediy 
industrious, or are they like the fallen race of 
Adam, cursed with thieves and robbers? 2d: 
If thieves exist among them, how shall we know 
them? 3d: How shall we go about protecting 
honest bees from their depredations? How shall 
we know the aggressor from the aggrieved, etc.? 
4th: 1 see hives spoken of as being thoroughly 
ventilated. If the hive needs ventilation why do 
the bees take such pains to seal and glue up every 
hole or crack? 5th: Bees fasten and stick the 
hive to the bench or stand on which they set; is it 
not wrong to be interrupting the bees by breaking 
them loose constantly? 6th: Ofcourse bees should 
be often examined for different purposes, but as it 
is said they will go to eating honey and filling 
themselves on all occasions when jarred or disturb- 
ed, ought they not to be disturbed by examination 
as seldom as possible? I confess I am a little 
ashamed to ask so many simple questions, but one 
must first expose his ignorance in order to gain 
light, therefore I will try cheerfully to submit to 
the humiliation. 7th: By reading the productions 
of some of the most eminent bee-keepers, I am 
inclined to think the business a very irritative one. 
Do apiarians imbibe the nature of the bees, which 
causes them to be so irritable, so ready to sting, 
fight, etc.? 

If they do, my better half says she wishes me to 
drop all idea of the business, as she thinks I am 
too high strung already, and she will try to put up 
with nice tropical cane syrup or even sorghum 
syrup in the place of honey, rather than I should 
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become any more irritable than J am. I hope the 
irascibility of bee-men arises from some other 
cause, as I am very fond of honey, and would 
dislike very much to give it up in that way. 

The bee dysentery appears to be a very knotty 
question, now under discussion amoung bee-keepers. 
Dysentery I believe is generally admitted to be the 
disease. Remove the cause and the effect will sub- 
side as a matter of course. One cause has suggested 
itself to my mind which I[ have not seen hinted at 
by any writers, viz.: the too free use of the extractor. 
The honey being extracted closely, till late in the 
season when the bees were driven by necessity to 
gather and store away unhealthy food to obviate 
famine, but thereby gendering disease. My opinion 
is if the last honey gathered had been extracted, 
and some of the first honey returned to them to 
winter upon, the case would have been far different. 
Bee-keepers, examine this matter, and see if bees 
kept in straw hives, hollow logs, or plank boxes, 
where no extractor was used, suffered from dysen- 
tery to the same extent that those kept in movable 
comb hives did. The question needs investigation, 
and the evil should be remedied if possible. 

W. E. FREEMAN. 

Olustee Creek P. O., Alabama. 
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[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


What Oaused the Disastrous Loss of Bees last 
Winter, and how may the Repetition of it 
be Avoided in Future? 


In answering the above questions, I wish to call 
up some of the evidence given on this subject at the 
late Annual Meeting of bee-keepers at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Zimmerman said that old bees and long, cold 
winters were the causes, and that he let some of his 
swarms have a fly ina warm room, and that those 
all lived, while all others died. Now this flying set 
them to breeding, and they reared bees that lived 
while the old bees died. The fact that the working 
time of a bee is not more than sixty days, is not 
sufficiently considered. Mr. Moon said that every 
swarm he fed on sugar syrup lived; taking the 
syrup for the remedy, when the fact is it only stim- 
ulated breeding, and they reared young bees that 
could live until spring. Mr. Smith asked why one 
swarm died and another by its side lived. I say 
one reared brood late in the fall, while the other 
did not. 

Mr. Pope said that his bees died with plenty of 
bees and honey in the hives, which shows that they 
had plenty of old bees, and did not rear brood late, 
for if they had, the combs could not have been filled 
with honey. Mr. Prentice thought it was epizootic. 
if so why did it not take all the apiaries as they 
came, instead of skipping all that were breeding up 
late in the season. Dr. Hamlin said there was great 
mortality among bees in Tennessee three years ago, 
and he was of the opinion that it was on account of 
too much honey. Here again we have the proof 
that they could not have reared bees late in the fall. 
Mrs. Tupper had no disease among her bees. The 





fact should here be stated that she was rearing 
queens and increasing stock until late in the fall, 
showing that her bees were young when put into 
She examined over 500 colonies 


winter quarters. 
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of dead bees, and in nearly every instance there 
was too much honey and few bees. 
lished reports of her travels in the spring of 1872, 
she sets down the trouble to be too much honey in 
almost every case. Now when we look and see 
what effect too much honey will have on a swarm 
of bees late in the season, we will see that it will 
exclude the queen from the use of the comb to lay 
eggs in, and in nearly every case the bees put into 
winter quarters were those that were reared in 
August, and could not have possibly survived another 
two weeks of active service in the fields, yet we see 
those bees called upon to survive five or six months 
‘of bitter winter and then go on and rear others to 
fill their places, which would take at least 30 days 
more; but the fact is they could not live always. 
Mr. Quimby said in the North American Bee Jour- 
nal: ‘*More bees perished in the Middle and 
Northern States during the winter and spring of 
1872 than I have known in any season previous 
during 40 years.”’ A calamity so universal requires 
close consideration into the causes that seem to 
produce the result. Now if 1 have shown the causes 
which produced such terrible losses among bees, 
allow me a few more words and I will try and point 
out the remedy, or the way we may prevent a simi- 
lar calamity. Let every bee-keeper see that the 
queen has empty comb in the center of the hive, 
then stimulate to breeding by feeding two or three 
weeks before putting them into winter quarters, 
and then we shall have young bees that can live, if 
properly cared for, until the winter is passed and 
the spring has come. 

J. W. 

Janesville, Minn., Jan. 19, 1878. 
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{For the American Bee Journal. } 


Nothing from Nothing, and Nothing remains.” 


Now, Novice, I think it is a little too bad for you 
to pitch into us little fellows so, for not getting any 
more honey than we do. 

You tell us to throw away our ‘old honey boxes ”’ 
and use the extractors instead. I would like to 
have you come out here and handle over a few of 
the stocks in this part of the country. 

I had a good many stocks that had their hives 
nearly full of comb in the Spring, but there would 
be lots of empty comb all through the summer, and 
the bees could not, or did not at least, gather much 
more honey than they needed from day to day. 
Fourteen out of my twenty-one stocks have honey 
enough to carry them through the winter, I think, 
and the other swarms | will have to unite and feed. 
Now what would you do in such acase as that? I 
used the extractor all that | dared to. The old rule 
at school used to be ‘‘nothing from nothing, and 
nothing remains,’ but it puzzles me to figure out 
how you can take something from nothing and have 
anything left, or in other words, how you can use 
the extractor on a stock of bees that have barely 
enough in the hive to keep them from starving, and 
the prospect mighty poor for any better harvest. 

I expected to winter my bees out of doors, but 
the kindness of brother Cramer induced him to 
offer me a chance to put them in his cellar, which 
offer I gladly excepted, and we have all of our bees 
in their winter quarters, where they are so quiet 


that they look as if they were dead until we tap 


In the pub- | gently on the hives when they lift their hats (or 


wings, ) to us to say they are all right. 

I have one stock that [I gave an Italian queen to 
late in the season, that are about half black and half 
Italian, and in opening the hive it is always the 
blacks that come at me, sharpening their stingers as 
they fly, while the Italians stay quietly on the frames. 

It is up hill business to get any of the bee-keepers 
here to subscibe for the Bez Journat, for they are 
all afraid they are going to lose their bees this win- 
ter, and when asked, say, ‘‘ waituntil next spring 
and then if I have any bees left I will subscribe.” 

Yours truly, 
W. M. Kertoaea. 


Oneida, Til., Dee. 4th, 1872. 


Explanation. 


Eprror JournaLu: In my article in December 
number of JouRNAL, on my mode of wintering, | 
forgot to state that I have a tight board fence round my 
bees six feet or more high, to break the wind, and 
not to have any hives set in the shade of the fence, 
so every time the sun shines it warms up the hive 
enough to keep the frost out of the hive, and by 
this way the hees are kept perfectly dry, and it is 
very seldom that they are tempted to come out, and 
that only when the weather is warm enough so they 
can void their excrement and get back to the hive 
in safety. I think one reason of my heavy loss last 
winter was, | was so busy I neglected to attend to 
puiting on the cobs in season. The cobs should be 
put on before there is any frost in the hives, and if 
there is not too much honey in the hive, the bees 
will cluster on the under side of the cobs, and in 
some cases, as I found to day, the bees come through 
the cobs at the ends and cluster on the under side 
of the paper. R. R. Murray. 

Fulton, Jil 


[For the American Bee Journal. } 


Intelligent Bee-Keeping. 


{ have kept bees for thirty years, and I must 
say that I have learned more by reading our stand- 
ard Journan and other publications each year, for 
the last four years, than I had learned in all my 
previous experience. | have just been reading over 
the three last volumes of the A. B. J., and will say 
that it cannot be otherwise than a good investment 
of time and means for any person, even those who 
keep but two or three swarms, todo the same. Suc- 
cess to the A. B. J. and its readers. 

M. Nevins. 

Cheviot. Hamilton Ca., Ohio. 

a ae 

The of Jan. 8, 1878, says, : 
‘A man in New Hampshire bought four swarms of 
bees ten years ago, and now has an income of 
31,200 a year from honey. Go and buy four 
swarms of bees young man.’ To which good 
advice, we add, learn how to take care of them 
firsi. Not every man who begins by buying four 
swarms of bees, ends by getting $1,200 a year out 
of honey. Every beginner in apiculture, should 
buy a good bee book, and subscribe for a good bee 
journal if he desires to succeed. 


Christian Union 
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Chicago, February, 1873. 


To Our Correspondents and Readers. 





Have patience, good people, all! Rome wasn’t 
built in a day, nor can editorial and publishing 
changes be accomplished in aday. Our own trans- 


hive, tenanted by a nice colony of Italian bees, in 
one of our office windows, to show what the busy 


| little workers can do in the heart of a great city, 
| and to afford opportunity to explain to visitors the 
| wonders of bee life, and the advantages of movable- 


frame hives. 


fer. and that of the American Ber Jovrnat, from | 


the East to Chicago, has necessarily involved in- 
convenience and delay. Partly on this account, 
and partly because we waited for the proceedings 
of the North American Bee Keepers’ Society, the 
January number was considerably behind time. 
That number, though bearing the Chicago imprint, 
was published and mailed in Washington. But for 
the adoption of this plan it could not possibly have 
appeared until the end of the month. This 
arrangement, however, has made it difficult to get 
out the present issue as promptly as could be 
desired, but we hope hereafter to be ‘‘ on time.’’ 


Improvements in the American Bee Journal. 








It was our original intention to have made some 
changes in the form and appearance of the JourNAL, 
commencing with the January number. As, how- 
ever, the volume was only half completed, no altera- 
tion affecting the size of page could be undertaken, 
since it would spoil the set for binding. We find 
too, a strong feeling in favor of the present form 
and general appearance of the JouRNAL, among its 
most attached readers. The eye gets used to a cer- 
tain page, until it looks like the face of a familiar 
friend. 
cluded to make no innovations at present, beyond 
stitching, and cutting the edges; improvements, 
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Overdue Accounts. 





As will be seen by a reference to Mr. George S. 
Wagner’s advertisement in another column, sub- 


| seribers and advertisers who are in arrears, are 
| requested to make payment, as promptly as possi- 


On the whole, therefore, we have con- | 


which we are sure all will hail; and which we | 


have no doubt, will help to promote good temper, 
and prevent the use of improper expletives on the 
part of our readers. 





Our New Quarters. 





We have established the publishing office of the 
AMERICAN Bee JournNnAL at 146 Mailison street, 
Chicago, a very central spot, where we shall be at 
all times right glad to see our friends who may 
favor us with a call. We hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to ‘‘talk bee’’ with all comers, for a reasona- 


ble space of time, at the expiration of which we | 


shall assume the prerogative of an editor, and 
gently say ‘‘bee-gone!’’ So soon as the spring 
opens, we intend to place a good movable-comb 





ble, to W. F. Clarke, American Bere JourRNAu, 
Chicago. We have received several letters express- 
ing readiness to remit, and asking for statements of 
account. It is not possible to send these immedi- 
ately. They will be forwarded so soon as the books 
can be properly posted, and the bills made out. It 
was Mr. George S. Wagner's intention to do this 
some months ago, but his hands were too full, as 
are ours just now. Some, conscious of being in 
arrears, and not knowing the exact amount due, 
have remitted sums on account, which were very 
welcome, and will be found duly acknowledged. 





Hives, Extractors and Apiarian Supplies, 





We propose, so far as the capacity of our office 
will admit, to keep samples of hives, extractors, 
bee-feeders, honey knives, and bee-keeping requisites 
generally, for the double purpose of exhibition and 
sale. Dealers who desire to do this kind of business 
with and through us, will send their samples free 
of cost to us, and duly notify us of their selling 
price, and the agency per centage they are willing 
to allow on orders obtained by us. Having no in- 
terest in one man’s article more than in another's, 
and being only anxious to get all bee-keepers sup- 
plied with the best conveniences, we shall deal 
impartially and fairly with every one, and shall fill 
all orders that may be given or sent to us, with 
fidelity and despatch. 


jay 


Our New Publishers. 


The American Ber Journa is printed for us on 








| contract by J. S. Thompson & Co., General Job 


; 


Printers, 35 Canal Street, corner of Washington. 
We find our new publishers competent, courteous 
and obliging. They have a well stocked office, 


their prices are reasonable, and they turn out good 
work. We have begun with a good opinion of them, 
and hope only to alter that opinion by thinking bet- 
ter of them. 





Olub Rates. 
A desire has been expressed by several corres- 
pondents that we would hold out inducements to 
get up clubs for the American Bee Journnat. We 
have therefore decided to make the following offers: 
$1.75 per year in clubs of 2, $3.50 
1.67 « s 3, 5.00 
-50 “ 6, 9.00 
40 os 6%, 14.00 
.25 - @, 25.00 
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To Contributors. 


We have to thank many friends of the JounNAL 
for the valuable articles they have contributed for 
its columns. 


or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


1 
1 
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crowded out this month, but we hope to let them 
see the light in our next issue, and we trust that 
all who have been accustomed in the past to help 
fill these pages will continue their valued labors. 


— oe 


Back Numbers and Volumes. 


In reply to several correspondents, we would | 


say, that we can supply back numbers of the cur- 
rent volume, but for the numbers and volumes up to 
Vol. VII., inclusive, application must be made to 
Mr. George S. Wagner, Washington, D. C. 


_-.- - 


Question Department. 


Having received a number of questions, we have 
thought it might be interesting and instructive to 
commence a ‘‘Question Department,’ and leave 


them open for general discussion. Our corre- 
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No. 11.—Can eggs be transported any distance, 
or how long will they keep good ? 
Jo. 12.—Is there any standard of purity of the 
Italian, or any other variety of bees ? 








Mr. Grimm on Mr. Furman. 


[The subjoined communication was sent to Mr. G. 
S. Wagner, by whom it has been forwarded to us 
with an expression of opinion that its publication 


is an act of simple justice to the writer. Desiring 


' to pursue a just and impartial course toward all, 
| we give it insertion, sincerely regretting that Mr. 


Grimm should be under the necessity of so defend- 


| ing himself.—Ep. A. B. J.] 


Quite a number of these articles are | 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Being compelled to stay at home during the last 
six days on account of a severe cold, I took a notion 


| to look over some of my old correspondence for the 
| sake of shortening the time, and happened to find 


a letter which I feared was destroyed long ago. It 


| was written by Mr. W. H. Furman, Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa, July 5th, 1869. Mr. W. H. Furman, inthe May 


| No. ofthe 7th Vol., page 260, 1st column, madea very 


severe remark about some Italian queen bees he got 
of me. He said, ‘‘ Gallup’s blowing Grimm doesn’t 
suit me.’’ After stating that he had received nu- 
merous letters from parties complaining of Grimm’s 
queens, he goes on to eulogize Mr. Grimm and his 
queens: ‘‘I have also received a great many letters, 


| and seen parties personally, who have made com- 


|; plaint of Grimm’s queens. 


I myself have received 


| twenty-one tested queens (so he said) from Mr. 
| Grimm, and not one proved what J considered pure, 


and if Mr. Gallup breeds from such queens, no 


| wonder he has to puff them through the papers. 
| Breeders and managers of large apiaries know that 


aman cannot succeed in keeping his stocks pure 


| with the amount of labor Mr. Grimm reports to the 


spondents who are at a loss for topics to write | 


about will find ‘‘some’’ here. 


Question No. 1.—It is said that young bees 
hatched in the fall, or winter, die before spring, 
unless they can fly out to empty themselves. Is 
this so? 

Jo. 2 


separate after being extracted? 
of them, and if so, at what times or seasons? 


spring? 

No. 5.—I1s it possible for bees to avoid the secre- 
tion of wax? 

No. 6.—What becomes of the wax of the new 
swarms when kept in the old stock by bad weather, 
or other causes, or when located in hives stocked 
with combs? 

No. 7.—-What is the best method of dividing 
bees ? 


the hives after being hived? 
jo. 9.—What is the best method of obtaining all 
straight and worker combs? 
No. 10.—How early or how late in the life of 
queens can they be fertilized ” 


Department of Agriculture, as used in carrying on 
his apiary.”’ 
Now for facts: 


Mr. W. H. Furman ordered, 


| in a letter received on September 25, 1868, five 


tested queens raised from imported stock, and ten 
raised from my former stock. Those queens were 


| sent on October 4th following, and I heard not a 
2.—Will the different varieties of honey | word from him until his letter of July 5th, 1869, 
| was received. 


No. 3.—Do bees take any rest, in the cells or out 


I answered that queens reared from 
imported mothers were darker and their workers 


| not as bright as the workers from my former stock ; 
No. 4.—Will it pay to double stocks in the | 


that the queens I sent him were pure, so far as I 


| was a judge, but would send him three more tested 


queens. On July 8th I sent those three queens 


/ and never afterwards received another line from 


Furman was 
| statement does not agree with Mr. F.’s. 


| but eighteen. 


| that he considered none of them pure, while in his 
No. 8.—Why do young swarms sometimes leave | 


him. Could any one think otherwise than that 
satisfied? It will be seen that my 

*s. He claims 
I sent him in all 
He stated in his attack onmy queens 


he received twenty-one queens. 


letter of July 5th he says that only three were im- 


| pure, and that he could not raise any good queens 


| from them. 
| Six queens in introducing. 
| that those six were impure? 


In his letter Mr. F. states that he lost 
How could he tell, then, 
To me it seems that 


he was bound to say something against my queens, 
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1873.] 


even at the cost of truth. Mr. Editor, some of the 
readers of the JounnanL would doubtless set down 


my statement above as a mere assertion if I was | 


unable to forward proof. But it happens that I 
can do so. Enclosed I send you Mr. F.’s letter of 
July 5th, 1869, with envelope to satisfy you of its 
genuineness, earnestly requesting you to insert it 
verbatim: 

‘*Cepar Rapips, Iowa, July 5, 1869. 

‘¢ Anam Grimm, Esq.—Dear Sir: 
will recollect shipping me fifteen queens last fall. It 
being so late I could not tell as to their purity till 
the brood commenced to hatch this spring. I found 
this spring that the progeny of three or four was 
not what I called all right, but I have not said any- 
thing till I had tested them the second time by 
raising queens, and from three (3) of them I can’t 
raise any good queens, and I am convinced that they 
are not pure. | have had others examine them and 
they pronounced them impure, and I hope you will 
send me three pure and tested queens at once, as I 
bought them for tested ones. 1 looked for them to 
be so, but it appears they are not, and this is three 
out of nine as I had the misfortune to lose six of 
the fifteen when I introduced them, and in the 
winter so that I could not tell what they were, but 
that is nothing to you. I would say that I do not 
breed from the fourth queen, as I don’t think her 
queens what they ought to be, but I will be satisfied 
with three. Hoping to hear from you by return 
mail, I will close. Yours respectfully, 

W. H. Furman.” 

And now, dear Editor and readers of the Ber Jour- 
NAL, do not think that I write the above statement 
with the intention of saving my reputation as an 
Italian queen breeder. A number of friends had 
already considered it their duty, without my re- 
quest, to report to the Journau. I have no inten- 
tion to breed another queen bee for market, only in 
case I should have more stocks on hand than I con- 
clude to winter, I might offer for sale the queens 
those stocks contain in the latter part of the season 
next year. Hoping that my friend will excuse me for 
extracting from his letter without his consent, and 
that you, Mr. Editor, will insert my above short 
communication as from a party who was, without 
provocation or good reason attacked in a communi- 
cation to your valuable paper, I am 


Yours respectfully, A. Grimm. 
Jefferson, Wis., Dec. 23, 1872. 


The Tater-Oocan. 





We beg to call attention to the advertisement of 
the above newspaper, which appears elsewhere in 
our columns, and in doing so, clip the following 
from its daily issue of Jan. 30th, 1873: 

‘OUR RURAL DEPARTMENT. 

In view of the intrinsic importance of the agri- 
cultural interest and our rapidly increasing circu- 
lation among the farmers of the Northwest, we 
have been anxious for some time past to place this 
department of the InrEr-Ocean in the best and 
most competent hands we could possibly secure for 
the task. Our editorial corps is this week aug- 
mented by the addition to it of Rev. W. F. Clarke, 
a gentleman long connected with the agricultural 
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press in Canada, and well known personally and by 
reputation to many of the leading agriculturists in 
the United States. Mr. Clarke spent his early 


| days on a new farm, and knows all about ‘ rough- 


I presume you | 


ing it in the bush.’ Though his attention was 
turned to another profession as his main business, 
he has always retained his interest in, and his love 
for, country life, He was for five years editor-in- 
chief of the Canada Farmer, the only agricultural 
paper in the Dominion of any account, and both as 
a writer and speaker on rural topics has won for 
himself a good name. He attended, as our repre- 


| sentative, the great Farmers’ Convention, recently 


| 


held at Bloomington, also the annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Dairymen’s Association, at White- 
water, Wisconsin, and his reports of the proceed- 
ings on those occasions prove that he is at home on 
subjects connected with husbandry. We may add 
that Mr. Clarke is President of the North American 
Bee-keepers’ Society, and editor of the American 
Bee Journal, now published in this city, so that 
our readers may expect him, among other things, 
to tell them ‘all about bees.” We confidently an- 
ticipate that, under his charge, our department of 
‘Farm, Garden and Home’ will be found all that 
can be desired.”’ 

eS ees 

THe Norru-Eastern Bre-Keerers’ Association 
will hold its Third Annual Meeting at the Butter- 
field House, Utica, N. Y., on the 5th and 6th of 
February, 1873. 

Questions of importance to bee-keepers will be 
discussed. All persons sufficiently interested in 
bees to ask a question or answer one concerning 
them are invited to attend. 

Bee-keepers, please prepare reports of the last 
season’s experiments and operations. Rev. W. F. 
Clarke, President of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society is expected to be present. 

M. Quiney, J. H. NEtuts, 

President. Secretary. 
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Our Reception. 





Last month we published a number of extracts 
from letters of leading apiarians, endorsing the 
proposed transfer of the American Bre JouRNAL. 
Since the appearance of the January number, we 
At first 
we proposed to publish extracts from all of them in 
our February issue, but they came so thick and fast 
that we soon found it would be quite impracticable 
to do so. That others may share to some extent the 
gratification these letters have yielded us, we insert 
one of the most enthusiastic in full, together with 
extracts from several others, assuring all who 
have sent us kind greetings and good wishes, that 


received a host of similar communications. 


their welcome epistles are not only a source of much 
pleasure, but also of stimulation and encourgement 
in the enterprise we have undertaken: 





FROM GEORGE 8. SILSBY, WINTERPORT, MAINE. 


‘‘ Hurran !—The arrival of the January number 
of the American Ber Journat to-day was greeted 
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by me with a vigorous hurrah! ‘The new features 
on the clear, familiar face at once suggested that a 


change had been made, which to my mind, augured | 


well for the future of the JourNAL that we all love. 


tural science who have interested me so much as 
Rev. W. F. Clarke, and therefore I most heartily 
rejoice that the JournaL is now safely under his 
care and supervision. The fact of its having been 
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FROM C. C. MILLER, CINCINNATI, 0. 


‘‘T am glad you have taken hold of the A. B. J., 


, and glad you have brought it to Chicago.” 
There are but few American writers upon apicul- | 


conducted suspiciously near the interests of certain | 


patent rights was enough to surround it with a cloud 
of misgivings and doubt which even its staunchest 
apologist failed to dispel; but the happy change in 
proprietorship has lifted it into the clear sunlight, 
and there can be no doubt that the good old Journat, 
rescued from the peril it was in, will, in the able 
and impartial hands of Mr. Clarke at once become 
the ablest, most scientific and valuable apicultural 
publication in this or any other country. 

‘‘Only think of it friends! With perfect free- 
dom from bitter personalities and acrimonious dis- 
sensions growing out of individual or local interests, 
the special advocate of no patent, but a common 


medium for disseminating valuable information | 
contributed by scores of able writers, how can the | 
JouRNAL fail to take the front rank as the advocate | 


and exponent of progression and scientific bee-cul- 
ture? As such it will richly deserve, and I doubt 
not will receive a hearty and generous support from 
American bee-keepers. Let its friends everywhere 
rally around Mr. Clark and aid him in the glorious 
work he has so auspiciously commenced.” 


FROM N. P. ALLEN, SMITH’S GROVE, KY. 


‘I received the American Bex Journaz for Jan., 
1873, and read it with much interest, and I feel 
like saying that I still love the American Bre 
JouRNAL, and will stillsupport it and work for its 
success. With your opening address at the 
National Convention as an introductory to you, Mr. 
Editor, I am well pleased. We want a live man at 


not allow the columns of the Journat to be used 
for selfish ends. We want facts and not guess- 
work. I see from your salutatory, that Gen. Adair 


FROM J. L. HERSEY, TUFTONBORO, N. H. 


“It is with pleasure that I observe the change of 
the American Ber Jovrnat from Washington to 
Chicago, and think its field of usefulness will be 
much enlarged ”’ 


FROM W. H. FURMAN, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


‘*I will be glad to support the American Bre 
JournaL, and do all I can for it, under your charge, 
as I have heretofore, it being conducted impartially 


| and fearlessly exposing all humbugs and deceptions 


practised in our favorite pursuit; let that fall 
where it may.”’ 


FROM ELI SHULYE, BROWNVILLE, IOWA. 


‘«] have just received notice of the transfer of the 
AMERICAN Bex JournnaL to you, and have to say 
that I wish you all the success you can wish for.”’ 


FROM R. M. ARGO, LOWELL, KY. 


‘“‘T am just now taken by surprise at receiving 
the first No. of A. B. J. for 1873, from Chicago by 
you. From all I know of you, through report, the 
JournnAL could not fall into better hands, and | 
hope you will stand faithfully to your promise to 
keep the American Bes JourNAt up to its former 
standard of high toned, disinterested and impartial 


| excellence. I had from the second volume pledged 


to Samuel Wagner my support and friendship for 


| the JournaL, and have maintained the same to this 


and W. R. King are under special pledge to watch | 


iari i S i grea . 
over the apiarian interests of the South in the | its first copy was issued, and always felt as much 


columns of the Journat, which I hope they will 
do.” 


FROM G. M. DOOLITTLE, BORODINO, ONONDAGO CO., N.Y. 


‘‘T have discontinued my patronage of all the 
other Bee Journals, as I do not consider them 
worth the money. I recommend the American Bex 
JournaAL wherever I go, and do not hesitate to 
say it is worth twice as much as all the others 
published in this country. Hurrah for the Ameri- 


day, and will continue steadfast to do so as long as 
the JourNAL keeps impartially on the same track, 
no matter who the engineer may be.”’ 


FROM J. M. JOHNSON, MENTOR, O. 


“Tam glad to see your name at the head of the 


- | | AMERICAN URNAL, believi hi 
the helm, who is honest, open, and frank, who will | Auznicax Bee Jovrnat, believing you to be th 


right man in the right place.” 
FROM E. KRETCHNER, COBOURG, IOWA. 


“Glad to see you at the head of our Journa. 
ours because I have been a subscriber, X&e., since 


| interest in it as though I were one of its proprie- 
| tors, and, whenever time will permit, I will fur- 


nish a communication.”’ 
FROM HERBERT A. BURCH, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


‘*As you have expressed the desire to hear from 
those engaged in apicultural pursuits, a word from 
myself may not be wholly improper inasmuch as | 
have long been connected with the old A. B. Jour- 


| wat. If it shall be conducted in the interest of the 


caN Bree Journat, the old stand-by, and the season | 


for 18738.” 


FROM JAMES BOLIN, WEST LODI, O. 


‘“‘Tam glad that you have purchased and taken 
charge of the American Bee Journat, as I think 
we shall have in the future one paper, at least, that 
will be devoted to the interests of American bee 
keepers and not to that of some patent hive.”’ 


whole people, henceforth, treating all fairly and 
impartially, thereby making it the people’s organ 
and champion, you have my best wishes for your 
complete success. Moreover, if there be anything 
I can do that will add to the value of your columns 
I shall be happy to aid you. I have no personal 
aims or partisan ends to promote, but wish to see 
the best interests of apiculture advanced, and shall 
ever try to add my mite, for the accomplishment 
of this most desirable end.”’ 





